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A masterpiece is a flaming torch which a man of genius sets in the high road 
that he walks alone. It illnminee all the way behind and all before him. By its light 
he is seen, he is judged; and what he would keep hidden is evermore revealed. The 
flickering tapers of his past ever brighter shine in its splendid fire; bat if he has 
burned his soul ont in that pure flame he goes sadly down the nnknown vista setting 
dwindling tapers to the end. 
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BELLEVUE SKETCHES 



BELLEVUE SKETCHES 



An Old Mansion 



On a wooded, grassy hillside greenly sloping southward to the 
James river, stands a fine old homestead whose front windows afford 
gleaming vistas of the sluggish yellow waters creeping to the sea. 
But, if in June, one should be on the deck of some slowly-passing 
steamer, it would require a strong field-glass to catch a glimpse of 
the white Corinthian columns towering to the roof, overshadowed by 
the stalwart oaks and spreading cottonwoods that, more than a cen- 
tury and a quarter ago, took the mansion under their protection, don- 
ning a thick foliage in summer to screen it from a too fierce sun, and 
casting away their leafage in winter that warmth and light might 
not be excluded from the large, high-ceiled rooms. 

Frost and dust, each in their season, have imparted the inefface- 
able touch of time to bricks and mortar, and the oft-painted wooden 
pillars of the portico have a marble-like enamel, but mellowed to an 
ivory tint by the long contact of climbing roses and honeysuckle 
vines which have withered a hundred and a score of winters, and 
blossomed again in perennial beauty at the glad return of as many 
springs. Over the arched doorway a wedge of granite bears a rudely 
indented date, A. D. 1773, and the lower half of a family crest — a 
mailed arm and hand holding a lighted torch. Perhaps unknown in 
heraldry, it yet bespeaks a founder and a name that gave something 
worthy to the adopted country in the stormy days of its making. 

The house came to be called Bellevue because the revered Thomas 
Jefferson, standing on the portico and looking eastward, praised the 
beauty of the quiet river and the misty hills under the light of a 
rising moon. And, in those days, many a yellow coach and four, 
with liveried black servants on the box, swept up the gravelled drive- 
way and left the belles of the counties, near and far, or young men, 
afterwards famous in Southern annals, to partake of the lavish hos- 
pitality of this typical colonial home. There were nights when the 
flame of unnumbered candles went out only with the dawn; and 
dusky musicians slunk down to their cabins to snatch a brief rest 
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before the festivities of a new day would need them to keep the 
domestic machinery in proper order. There were breakfasts at noon 
to tempt an Epicurean appetite, shoat and hare, partridge and wild 
turkey, in their season; wine of a vintage to delight a French-sated 
palate; and sweetmeats, or cates, whose manufacture differed with 
the caprice of each presiding genius of the kitchen. Dinners and 
banquets were merely repasts on a larger scale. But hospitality 
struck its highest note, perhaps, in the ever-flowing punch-bowl and 
the bounteous supply of plum-cake. Holly and mistletoe from the 
woods, or roses and spicy pinks from the old garden, used in adorn- 
ing the charming rooms, denoted the change of seasons; but ever 
the well-laden board, the generous welcome, the kindliness looking 
out of dark eyes, and speaking in the cadences of soft voices! These 
have vanished, but still in this venerable Virginia homestead lives 
the memory of the olden times passing down to the youngest born, 
who moves among his pictured kinsmen and knows each as a dear, 
familiar friend. 

The Gardens of Bellevue 

The windows of the long drawing-room at Bellevue look westward 
upon the charming old garden that stretches a tangled exuberance of 
bloom in bright undulations to lose all semblance of cultivation in a 
wild growth of sedge and cress, under which glimmers the silver 
thread of a tiny stream. It is a question whether the garden long 
since deserted the regular paths of its youth to riot downhill or 
whether, being lowly bom, it did not begin at the brookside and mean- 
der uphill in a pleasant, untaught way until checked by the mansion 
whose conventionalism would seem to frown upon any disposition 
toward bad form on the part of the ambitious garden. And it is 
highly probable that the decorous lilacs and snowballs, with all the 
numerous progeny of the lily and the rose families which grow in 
more orderly profusion near the house, do not know the humble little 
brook that never hears the sound of its own voice nor imagines the 
joy of liberty; but, choked in utterance and impeded in its course, 
mutely struggles along under its mantle of green for a few hundred 
rods to sink exhausted into one of those mysterious underground 
reservoirs whither all good waters must eventually flow. And as if to 
compensate its lover, the sun, for its summary disappearance, the 
spot where the brook passes from view is always the loveliest, ten- 
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derest green — a kind of fairy-forest with feathery ferns for trees that 
ever nod and wave a welcome, or tremble a farewell. 

A miniature valley long ago channelled by the patient brook here 
separates the garden from a grassy upland, whose level top rises 
higher than the plateau upon which the mansion stands. A narrow 
path scars this green slope, for heavy and slow are the feet that 
occasionally climb the hillside to enter a square enclosure where now 
sleep three generations of the masters and dames of Bellevue. A 
crude art expressed in marble slabs and draped urns makes more 
sombre these quiet environs of the dead. But, happily, spring with 
skilful yet prodigal hand sows each mound with modest meadow- 
flowers, and their common pall is thickly starred with white clovers 
and sweet violets. Wise nesting birds choose the dim seclusion of the 
old trees within the burial lot, and all summer their branches bend 
and thrill with the mad music of rival choirs. 

"Hope! hope!" flutes the mocking-bird beginning his evening 
recitative; and each morning the lark, leaving his lowly nest among 
the graves, soars skyward linked to earth by one long trail of rap- 
turous song. And there, from some blue height he carols a far, faint 
note of Joy and freedom down to the unforgotten dead. Beyond, in 
the neglected, overgrown old flower garden. Nature never prunes but 
spares. Only here is her seeming revenge! 



The Bellevue Portraits 

Like many colonial homes in the Old Dominion^ the dining-room 
at Bellevue is the portrait gallery; and there are gathered, generation 
after generation, those ancestors whose wisdom, valor, or grace gave 
them, while living, some importance in their state or country and, 
after death, a shrine in the hearts of their descendants, and a fixed 
place on the walls of the homestead. 

It is a felicitous custom, for what better stimulus to wit or elo- 
quence, arousing aspirations toward honor and patriotism, than the 
benign vigil of that serene outer-circle around the family-board! Sol- 
diers, statesmen. Judges, poets, and fair women — ^the fame and fashion 
of a century illumines those ancient walls; and no one of their name 
can look upon them unmoved or uninspired! They preside over every 
repast like mute guardians of chivalry; and no coarse jest, nor un- 
clean word, dare be spoken within that calm circle; for a Virginian 
needs not to be reminded that the ladies are always present. 
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It is not claimed that the Bellevue paintings are uncommon since 
there is a curious similarity of dress and pose in all American por- 
traits antedating 1850. However, a few Copleys, a rare Benjamin 
West, and a Gilbert Stuart or two redeem this collection from medi- 
ocrity, and are to be recognized by certain conventions which are 
less conscious than is the work of an itinerate artist who, according 
to tradition, made a tour of the South about 1830, and became infa- 
mous because of his cruel impartiality to matrons and maidens, 
depicting the former with such flattering disregard as to age or 
Embonpoint that they can hardly be distinguished from their charm- 
ing daughters. The beauty of the Bellevue ladies of that period did 
not escape the brush of this pleasing artist, for there are several 
examples of fair unfortunates suffering from abnormally swanlike 
necks and having had their limpid eyes enlarged at the expense of 
their simpering mouths. So, in kind imagination, one may adjust 
the facial proportions and see only that which is sweet and tender 
in these changeless countenances that "age cannot wither." 

With so little talent for transferring the human expression to 
canvas it is remarkable how much genius these old portrait painters 
put into the satins and brocades, or silken hose, velvets, cambric ruf- 
fles, and gold lace. That wigged and austere judge has a mask of 
congealed wisdom, but his official robe and artiflcial hair are painted 
to perfection! The mild matron beside him seems to have outgrown 
her infantile features and her nose is set bias across her wan face; 
but what a gown of glistening satin she wears that, after half a cen- 
tury, still glimmers in the twinkling light of banquet-candles! The 
pale poet across the room has no hint of the divine afflatus about 
him; but the book gripped in his rigid hand, the flne lace ruffles 
of his sleeve, and the red v^vet chair in which he sits, are admirably, 
startlingly real! In this ring of formal figures one shines as the gem, 
a graceful, immature form, the plump arms concealed by long silk 
mitts, the smooth, slender neck made the whiter because of those 
clustering curls falling beneath the drooping feather-weighted brim 
of that most ensnaring of all styles of headgear — a Gainsborough 
hat. The pretty arched feet, shod in satin sandals, are visible under 
the yard-wide empire-gown of shimmering taffeta, which hangs straight 
from the round, unconflned waist with the simplicity of a child's 
slip. The face is a charming oval with clear brown eyes looking 
down — dead a long century! But she may, some moonlight night, 
step out upon the waxed floor and merrily dance the reel with that 
peruked and handsome young naval officer, her via-a^U. He was a 
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full generation after her time, but that is a trifling anachronism when 
she hafi been the toast of famous Virginians for more than a hundred 
years, and ever will be, so long as there is a youngest-bom to uphold 
the honor of a Virginian host in celebrating beauty vanished, but 
not forgotten! 

Bellevue by Moonlight 



" Would you see dear Bellevue aright? 
Come view it, then, by the pale moonlight" 

that filters through the April green of cottonwood and oak and elm 
to touch with splendid mystery house and grounds and river; when 
the deep-vined portico is black with gloom and the lawn is a shim- 
mering pool of silver water, while lace-like shadows tremble on the 
brink, and the night-Jar skims the mimic billows thrilling each timid 
thing that creeps or flies with his hollow challenge to "whip-poor- 
will." 

The young screech-owls know it is time to be up, for "mother" 
is ofC hunting wee birds for their supper. Alas, for the soft pretty 
creatures! many a song will be lost to the summer. From their nest 
in the lilacs, the thrushes are piping sweet gutturals, as if trying to 
learn a new tune; and the mocking-bird on the hill is beginning his 
musical medley. A brown rabbit is thridding the shadows, his drab 
nose aquiver with fear, lest the lazy old house-dog may spy him and 
seize him. But to-night, just two ancient friends stand there in the 
moon-shower, — a broken-nosed Venus and the huntress, Diana, lacking 
her bow and a flnger or two, while the pure flood of heaven is touch- 
ing their scars with tenderest healing. The tumbled-down summer- 
house gleams a fretwork of marble — a mosque for some worshipping 
spirit to-night The cabins, the bams, and the blossoming orchards 
have a netting of silver; the vanes and the gables are pointed with 
gold; and where the old, ruined steps lead down to the river, a path- 
way of glory is flowing to meet the dark waters that slide past to 
the sea. 

And here you may view best the venerable mansion amid its weird 
splendors of night and of story; though memories vie with each 
other for the right to begin. The past and the present are mingled 
so strangely; — ^the life that is gone forever flows on as it gave of its 
spirit the greatest and best — not in words but in thoughts — ^that 
soul might touch soul to make the race kinder and better. 
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What does it matter that five generations of heroes were bom 
here and won names immortal for state and for land! if, for them- 
selyes and their House, they had fought on towards Tictory, such 
a fame would be worthless in the annals of country! But to help 
wrest a great nation from intolerant Bngland, to clutch from the 
Spaniard possessions of value, and to set free a sad people — ^this 
charged the hot blood through the veins of Bellevue and sent her 
sons to die in the red tumult of battle and to weld the States firmly 
with the hammer of war. 

So, old House, you've passed through many a season of change 
and of sorrow, and the scars of confiict are to be seen on your brow! 
For once, from the river, a wild shell unroofed you and falling 
spent mid the rose-trees found a fit nest with the thorns. A banner 
of flame once threatened your walls; but still from the fiag-stafC ever 
waved proud "Old Glory," faded and tattered, shot at and scorned! 

So dream on in your memories, O Bellevue, the noble, for these 
teeming visions baffle my pen; fain would I paint this wondrous scene 
before me! But when I must look my last on you, dear House, may it 
be in moonlight, when the spring is here. 

A Misplaced Birthday 

Little Tawm sat up in bed with a start, his eyelids all a-trepble, 
because a teasing sunbeam had just pricked them sharply, and he 
had never known such a thing to happen before. Here it was sun-up, 
and "Mammy" had not called him! Then the tiny black fingers began 
to fumble with a buttonless gingham shirt and a pair of diminutive 
homespun trousers, both of which were things of unsightly "shreds 
and patches." As nature had supplied him with a sufficiently dark 
covering for legs and feet to make stockings and shoes somewhat 
superfluous, Tawm's toilet was completed so soon as he could make 
both garments meet with the aid of twine. Afterward he slunk down 
the ladder and obtruded his shrinking little figure into the fear-inspir- 
ing presence of his mother, Aunt Mari', who stood by the lidless stove 
in the act of turning a huge batter-cake upon the griddle. To his 
amazement an oily tongue spoke these smooth words: 

"Hi, yo* done cotch yo' mammy, 'fo' she's ready fo' yo'. Run 'long 
an' wash yo-alls face twell I done bake dis hyah brekfus fo' yo', meh 
honey-chile." 
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With an indescribable caper of joy Tawm's bare legs and feet were 
darkness visibly active as they twinkled through the open door to 
kick ecstatically at the morning skies while his body plunged deep 
in the dew-beaded grass. This was his usual mode of ablution, and 
he presently returned with moist, shining face and feet, which left 
an exact imprint of their flatness upon the clean cabin floor. Aunt 
Mari' blandly motioned him to the table, where she had spread a news- 
paper, in lieu of a cloth, and placed upon it a cracked plate heaped 
with slices of fried bacon and smoking batter-cakes. Tawm needed no 
urging to draw up a chair and begin his breakfast. 

"Hyah, now, honey. Mammy's done cooked yose buflday brekfus; 
an' yo' doan hab no wuk tuh do dis hyah blessed day, caze hits yo' 
buflday." 

The child looked up with puzzled, questioning eyes. "Meh buflday? 
Ain' I never done hab no buflday befo*, Mammy?" 

"Um — ^yas — cou'se yo' hab; but I done been busy mos* times, an' 
I done fo'git 'bout hit." 

"Bufldays's mighty good t'ings, yo' bet!" was the muffled response 
to this maternal evasiveness. At last a long sigh and a slow move- 
ment of the chair signified that the repast was finished; and Tawm, 
from long habit, gathered up the few crumbs and carried his plate to 
the dishpan. But his mother, swooping upon him with gigantic ten- 
derness, seized the plate and shoved him out-of-doors. 

"Dyah, now, mine yo' maw w'en she tell yo' 'bout habin' no wuk 
tuh do. G'long an' play lak er w'ite chile." And Tawm, nothing loth, 
disappeared down the path towards the little creek, where thick bushes 
soon hid him from the most prying eyes of mortals. There, seated upon 
a sagging foot-bridge, he dabbled in the clear water, and chewed the 
cud of idleness, while the sun poured down its molten fire making the 
cabin, for once, the most intolerable spot on the plantation of Belle- 
vue. 

Aunt Mari' began to fidget over her ironing-board, fanning her 
perspiring face with a voluminous checked apron, and gasping for 
breath whenever the torturing breeze blew from the burning fields. 
The pail and the kettle were as dry as if they had never known the 
luxurious touch of water. Aunt Marl' went to the open door, but no 
one was in sight and the blinds of the great house were drawn, for the 
family were spending a week in Richmond. She could see the banks 
of the meandering little stream below, but to go through that blister- 
ing heat was more than human fleshiness could endure. Thinking 
desperately for a moment, she made^a trumpet of her fat hands and 
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bawled in mighty, far-reaching tones, "Tawm, Tawmas Jefl*son, James 
Madison Pitt!" Again those illustrious names rolled and echoed 
through the hot, still atmosphere; and suddenly a terrified, shaking 
little form came at a breakneck speed up the slope towards home. 

"Hyah! yo' Tawmas JefTson, tote dis hyah bucket tuh de branch fo' 
watah, an' doan yo' dyah tuh spill er drop." 

"W'y, Mammy," whimpered the exhausted child, "I ain' workin' 
w'en hits meh buffday!" 

"Law, g'long, boy; I done mek some mistook. Yo' buffday was las' 
momf." 



A Ghost at Bellevue 



Of course "little Tawm" believed in ghosts! His mammy said 
"hit wahnt spectubbul not tuh, spesully w'en de gret house hed er 
hant 'most er hund'ed yeahs ole." 

He imparted this thrilling, hair-raising information to the young 
heir of Bellevue one morning when they had gone fishing together 
in the creek back of Aimt Marl's cabin. There was supposed to be a 
strong affinity, or a mysterious partnership, between the two little 
lads, because the wonderful angel of life had brought them to Belle- 
vue on the selfsame night eight Mays before. This fact was some- 
times referred to by Aunt Mari' with proud and superstitious extenua- 
tion of some of their joint youthful misdemeanors, so that Tawm's 
chances of the maternal pardon often depended upon his association 
with "Marse (Jeo'gie." And if each did not repose the utmost confi- 
dence in the veracity of the other, at least in the matter of ghosts, 
Tawm's superior imagination was likely to be the more entertaining. 

It appeared that the last visitant from uncertain shores was not 
the conventional spirit wearing those traditional trailing robes of 
spookdom, but a gay, dancing girlish ghost who fiitted in gauzy pink 
or blue attire along the old garden paths shaking perfume from Jas- 
mine and lilac blossoms or rowing on the placid river where never a 
ripple marked the dip of her phantom oars. According to little Tawm 
this charming "hant" frequented the tumbled-down summer-house 
"en de dark of de moon, an' sometimes — " here his big eyes dilated 
with the immensity of his growing fancy, "she done fiew en de dine- 
room windah an' go plum 'roun' dat flo', lukin' up an' talkin' wid all 
dem ladies an' gemmens en de big picturs — she car' er spook-candl', 
fo' mammy done see huh on'y las' night; an' she kiss huh han' tuh de 
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young marsters wid dem gran' swo'ds an' all dat dyah gol' lace an' 
gimcrack hats. An' w'en she meet up wid dat dyah putty gal- 
mistis, who's yo'alls gret-gran'maw, she jes stan' an' curtsey holdln' 
huh skyarts dls a-way" — ^Tawm here began to execute a few fantastic 
minuet steps of his own Invention, and in the abandon of this artis- 
tic achievement pirouetted into the shallow water, where he fell with 
a loud splash. 

"That was a blame poor lie of yours, Tawm," commented the 
hope of Bellevue, calmly fishing the dripping, abashed little darky 
out of the creek. "I, Jes let you reel out all you' line; an' now you 
alls slack 'nough fo' one while, I reckon. 'Twant any ole ghost t'other 
night, but Jes Cousin Betty from Boston, who's never been hyah befo', 
an' she Jes natchelly cur'ius 'bout everythin'.' 
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A Rejuvenation 



Cousin Betty certainly approved of Bellevue; but sometimes she 
would shake her shrewd little Yankee head over the sad state of 
dilapidation everywhere apparent; and in the privacy of her some- 
what barren bedroom, she did not hesitate to utter the cold, hard com- 
prehensive New England term of reproach — ^"Shiftless." Even as she 
noted the soft, delicate hues of the faded draperies, which blended so 
harmoniously with the worn coverings of chairs and box-seats in that 
touching familiarity of friends grown old together, the critic's eye 
that Miss Betty had been born with rapidly took in the deficiencies of 
the meagre furnishings. 

The present mistress of Bellevue, whose early life had been dark- 
ened by the great war, had far more fertility of pensive recollection 
than facility with her needle; and M^s Betty, in a spasm of well- 
meant helpfulness, abandoned her intricate Battenberg patterns to 
form such airy, filmy threads in the chintz and dimity of a hundred 
washings as made Aunt Mari, the laundress, declare that "dat Miss 
Betty f 'om Boston 'most cud dahn er crack en er chiny plate." 

BYom mending curtains, Betty soon passed to gluing furniture and 
regilding tarnished frames, her curative touch always deftly managing 
to brush ofT the bloom of age. Clearly she belonged to that class of 
people who would rebuild the Parthenon or scrub the Alhambra; and 
her imagination, like a little muscle, seemed to clutch at the weird 
and the unusual only to drag them into the cold light of common day 
to prove their reality. It was this passion for seeing every object in 
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its practical or utilitarian aspect that made poor Betty's visit often 
referred to, in after-days, as "the period of the restoration." 

And yet Belleyue had good cause to thank the skilful fingers for 
the timely stitches and the beautifying touches which brought back 
something of the vanished charm to the old rooms, for Bellevue ever 
remembered the summer flitting of that young, enthusiastic spirit 
among its old loves and faded memories. 



Rastus 
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One of the events at Bellevue was the arrival of the daily mail 
via" the winding roads between variegated fields of white-fiowering 
buckwheat, bronze-tufted rye, and green-sheathed com; through 
woods where sunlight filtered in big golden drops upon the leaf -strewn 
ancient post-road that was now just wide enough for the mincing 
steps of old Selim, the superanuated "colt" of early post-bellum days. 
And as the amiable mail-carrier always deferred to Selim, who more 
and more indulged his fancies for fresh dainties along the road-side, 
it was well that summer days were long and country-people patient; 
for, surely, not before the vigilant hall-clock had chimed twelve 
reproachful reminders of delay, would Selim be seen nonchalantly 
browsing upon the shrubbery which bordered the avenue leading to 
the house. 

Betty always treasured her first letter received by this "overland 
delivery," since it was her introduction to Southern customs. Little 
George, who was industriously nibbling a twig of tender sassafras, 
called out: "Cousin Betty, this hyah's Rastus." And turning to face 
the approaching horseman, she discovered that "this hyah" was a 
tall, loosely-"articulated" variety of the genu% puer, species mulatto, 
probably about seventeen years of age, and having a facial-composite 
of good humor, idleness, curiosity, and truthfulness. 

Presumably Rastus was "in his right mind;" but, hardly, to 
Betty's fastidious sense, could he be considered "clothed." Butternut- 
colored homespun breeches were literally suspended from his neck 
in such a fashion as almost to obviate the wearing of a shirt, although, 
somewhat above the trouser's band, a glimpse of sharp shoulders clad 
in "muggy" blue attested the presence of a particularly coUarless 
garment as well as a general decollete effect imparted by his nether 
attire. Betty had a momentary revelation that football would have 
developed a certain spare portion of the bare brown leg visible below 
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the stretch of patched homespun, and she at once saw the utility of the 
triangular opening at each knee as affording freedom to the otherwise 
tightly confined limbs of Rastus. He carried his wide straw hat by 
thrusting one arm through an improvised ventilator in the crown; 
and dangling from his waist was a small leather bag which he un- 
slung with the precision of long practice. Slipping to the ground, 
he offered the letter-pouch to Betty with a salaam that was danger- 
ously near burlesquing the courtliness of "a gentleman of the old 
school." 

"1 done fetch de mail. Missy." Then, with a sparkling flash of 
perfect teeth and the homage of two brilliant eyes, he nimbly threw 
himself on the saddle, and spurring Selim with his sharp heels, 
cantered away, bearing his old hat like a shield over his heart; and 
Betty felt that she had met a modern "Sancho Panza.' 
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A Broken Reverie 



The orchard lay on a warm, sunny slope which ended where the 
meandering little brook skirted the plantation like a silver braid; 
and the fruit trees inclining upward had the effect, when in blossom, 
of lifting their dainty pink or white draperies for the steep, breath- 
less climb, while the longer branches drooping downhill trailed on 
Nature's soft green stair-carpet like the robes of many fair princesses 
ascending the steps of their royal palace. This fancy came to Miss 
Betty, as she stood alone, one evening on the mossy foot-bridge below 
and watched the slant arrows of sunlight tremble across the flowery 
maze, as if trying to prick open each bursting pink bud in reckless 
waste of premature sweetness. Shut in by those billowy clouds of 
white and pink bloom, the girl felt steeped in the perfect glory of 
the spring evening. She began to love the unfamiliar nature-sounds, 
and almost resented the fact that, far up a neighboring slope, a white- 
washed cabin obtruded its commonplace self upon the peaceful picture, 
or that a thin column of bluish smoke and a cube of blackened chim- 
ney were printed upon the intenser blue above. 

Betty waited for the clear call from some hovering muse, since 
a poem or a picture might be bom of these still moments. 

Aunt Marl's homespun-clad form loomed ominously at the cabin 
door, and Betty became aware of a strange movement among certain 
pink boughs. A sound of splintering wood, a shriek, and then a queer 
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little black object came rolling faster and faster downhill and fell 
into the quiet water at her feet. 

"Ow, ow, mammy, mammy, I'se sho broke somep'n/' came in ago- 
nizing gasps from little Tawm as Betty, unmindful of her pretty 
muslin, pulled the frightened child out upon the bank. 

Aunt Mari', from her point of observation, saw and heard all; 
and without moving spoke across the interval of sunny orchard, in 
searching accents, her maternal wrath: 

"Dyah, now, yo' Tawmas Jefl'son, yo* all done climb dem peach 
trees onct too often lak I done tole yo' all free t'ousan' time. How I 
gwine get de doctor ef yo'alls done broke yo'alls bones?" 



How the Color ^ Line was Observed at 
Bellevue 
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'Tawmas JefT'son!" Aunt Mari' at the open door of her cabin, 
pronounced this illustrious and revered name with a rising inflection 
that was portentous. Not from the tomb, however, but from a 
cherry-tree, near by, came the answer in a thin treble with a sliding 
inflection, "Hyah— I— is." 

"Am yo' up dat cher'y-tree agin?" 

"No, mammy." And at that instant he wasn't. But having been 
forcibly deprived of a necessary portion of his trousers on the way 
down, little T^awm had some difficulty in preserving the serenity of 
countenance compatible with truth. However, his manifest depend- 
ence upon the tree for hiding certain defects of clothing turned his 
mother's attention from the loss of her treasured cherries to her 
son's obvious predicament. Shutting her eyes and flattening her 
thick lips in a manner suggestive of a sleepy mud-turtle, with 
an ominous loss of voice, she continued, "Tawmas Jeff'son, w'at I done 
tole yo' 'bout gibben me no lies?" The silence which followed this 
signiflcant question seemed to little Tawm to be buzzing with a 
swarm of threatening hornets; until, from somewhere up above, 
an amateurish whistle smote gladness to his vibrating heart. 

"Hi, thyah. Aunt Mari', don' you dyah tub tetch Tawm!" And the 
heir of Bellevue, like the young monkey that he was, swung into 
view from a laden branch of the cherry-tree, and dropped at her feet 

"Bf you lick anybody, I'm the fellah." He squared his resolute 
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little shoulders for poor Tawm's share of the expected slipper, which 
he knew from long observation was oyer within easy reach; but 
this time the slipper remained on its owner's foot. "I made him 
climb up thyah." 

The turtle aspect had by that time left Marl's broad features, 
and a maelstrom of emotions was heaving her mighty bosom. "Dis 
hyah hain't none o' yo'alls business, Marse Oeo'gie. He done bust 
he pants, fo' I hyahed 'em rip." A statement which was quite true, 
for the tearing of stout blue-Jean cannot be mistaken for any other 
sound; and Marl', like Elijah of old, looked to the rending of the 
heart and not of garments. 

"Ef that's all," commented the would-be Damon, turning to his 
trembling Pythias, "come up to the house, an' I'll give you a payh 
o' mine." With a furtive, back-reaching motion, Tawm gathered 
himself together, and before his mother could plan a method of 
attack, the two lads«were ofC, neck and neck, over the clover-dotted 
field; around by the portico into the cool, dim hall; past horrified 
Cousin Betty; up the polished oak staircase, their small bare feet 
patting in happy unison; and, at last, safe and breathless, into 
the bedroom of the young master, whose wardrobe was duly offered to 
his bulging-eyed beneficiary. That Tawm did not select a natty little 
pair of black velvet knickerbockers was entirely owing to the fact 
that they were much too wide for his slender body; but in order to 
choose with discretion, each pair of tweed, fiannel or piqu6 trousers 
was tried on with infinite pride, and the effect noted in the mirror. At 
last, arrayed to his visible satisfaction in a pair of cream-colored 
cloth knee breeches with a red percale shirt and a blue silk tie 
added by the generous owner, little Tawm went down to his humble 
home uplifted in heart and with hands in real pockets. His mother 
did not need her spectacles to be aware of his approach, because his 
new shirt made a brilliant blotch of color upon the gray-green of 
the orchard that Corot might have longed to put on an immortal 
canvas. But she affected not to see him, until he illuminated the small 
kitchen with his effulgent presence. 

'Huh! yo' mighty fine, tub be sho! Wha dem pants yo' done to'e?" 
'Hannah done chucked 'em entuh de raig-baig." Again the mud- 
turtle expression began to possess her fat features. She put down 
her fiatiron, leaving a shirt-waist of Miss Betty's sticking to the 
ironing-sheet, and disappeared into her bedroom; where, presently, 
sounds issued suggestive of a strenuous change of attire. When she 
finally emerged, she seemed to have been converted into a peripatetic 
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checker-board, while upon her head was a flower-garden run to seed 
and shaken by the palsy. She spoke not a word, but her tread was 
thunderous; and the tones of her Sunday costume preceded her all 
the way to the great house, where "Miss Sue" with languid surprise 
received her on the porch. 

"Why, Aunt Mari', you look like a wedding!" 

"Law, Miss Sue," the subtle sweet of suspected compliment honey- 
ing her simmering wrath. "Law, Miss Sue, ma'aige ain' no ra'ty 
tuh me wid free husban's en de grab-yahd. Fse jes' er po' widdah- 
ooman, an' I jes wahnts tuh meet up wid dat triflin' Hannah wha's 
tho'ed erway some o' meh chile's prop'ty." Her complaint being 
elucidated by little George and the contemptuous Hannah, restitution 
was made to her of such remnants of Tawm's apparel as the cherry- 
tree had spared; and Mari', in all her glory, felt that she was not 
outdone by any of "dem low-down house-niggahs," and always boasted 
of her formal call upon "Miss Sue." 



Ned'*s Choice 



When "Uncle Peter's" infirmities compelled him to be retired from 
long and honorable service as butler at Bellevue, the choice of a suc- 
cessor naturally fell upon his son Ned. And certainly it was a 
relief not to hear the list-slipper-shuffle of the rheumatic old servitor, 
who was apt to pour ice-water into a silken lap or scalding soup down 
a broadcloth back. For Ned, in his immaculate linen coat or neat 
Tuxedo, was the embodiment of alertness, silence, and pose. Then, 
for the first time, the small boy of Bellevue learned that Ned's real 
"baptized-name" was "Edwa'd Bv'rett Dan'l Webstah," a circumstance 
which promptly cemented a bond between the two loyal Americans, 
and established an understanding better expressed in warm hand- 
clasps on the part of the one and in macaroons or olives on the 
part of the other. At once becoming so conspicuous a figure in the 
dining-room, Ned in his exalted station soon won the homage of the 
housemaids. Even Aunt Tempo, in the kitchen, felt his importance; 
and it was not in human nature to be indifferent to such wholesale 
coquetry; nor was it possible, with so many claimants upon his 
attention, to make a choice, for — ^to use his own words — "Twahn't no 
fun gwine steddy wid one gal, 'cep yo' mean one at a time!" 

So it happened that the guesses of the family as to the girl 
of Ned's choice often changed with mercurial swiftness, since the 
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infonnation upon which depended their enlightened conjectures was 
by way of the omniscient small boy. It is highly probable that Ned 
often confided in him about these yellow or brown Inamoratae, because 
he occasionally seemed to have some cogent facts, which were usually 
coaxed out of him by Aunt Tempo's delectable cookies. But, at last, 
Ned's long hesitation came to an end; and the combined family 
breathed freer when it was known that "Marse Dick had been re- 
quested to fetch 'a weddin' license de ve'y nex' time he done gwine 
tuh de city." 

Ned was absent on an errand to a neighboring plantation the 
morning that a telegram called Mr. Dick to Richmond; and, wishing 
to please his obliging servant by procuring the license, the young 
man anxiously inquired of the family as to the name of the pros- 
pective bride. Was it to be Jane, Hannah, Fannie, 'Liza, or Mollie? 
None could say, until up stepped the important small boy with a 
long whisper in his uncle's ear. 

"All right, my boy, I'll get it; and we'll surprise Ned, to-night, 
with his license all ready for him." 

At dinner-time Ned could not account for his little confidant's 
small appetite nor for the mysterious summons to his master's 
study before clearing the table. But when, in the presence of the 
gentleman and little George, the official paper was given him with 
this appropriate remark, "There, Ned, I hope that Hannah and you 
will be happy," consternation's awful dew slowly gathered on his 
brow. 

"Lawd, Marse Dick, twahn't Hannah, but 'Liza!" 

"'Liza! Oh, very well, Ned! Sorry for my mistake, but I can 
have it changed, of course." Ned did not withdraw. 

"Marse Dick, how much dis hyah license cost?" 

"Two dollars." 

"An' hit cost two mo' tuh put 'Liza's name hyah, Marse?" 

*Tes, of course." 

"Well, den, Marse Dick, nevermine. Dyah ain' two dollars dif- 
funce twix' dem gals, an' I'll jes mar'y Hannah." And he did. 



An Aspect of Slavery 



The family generally agreed that Uncle Peter's disabilities, which 
removed him from the position of butler, in no way incapacitated him 
for many useful household occupations; and, therefore, it became his 
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particular function to minister to the personal wants and whims of 
the delicate and somewhat querulous mistress of Bellevue. Ck)usin 
Betty could not become accustomed to having the old negro always 
in attendance upon them whenever the two ladies were together 
during the leisure hours of the long golden afternoons; and she 
privately wondered at "Cousin Sue/' who evidently regarded him as 
no more than a necessary purveyor of sofa-pillows, footstools, shawls, 
and tea, or fans, sunshades, and lemonade, according to the season. 
When Betty, with true Boston independence, remonstrated at this 
constant surveillance her hostess merely answered: "Law, Betty, 
Uncle Peter knows me bettah than I know myself. He's no common 
niggra, either, and he knows his place, which is mo' than can be 
said of the young ones now-ardays. Uncle Peter belonged to this 
family — ^he was bom on the place; and he was hyah when I married 
po' Harvey, though he had been free fo' a generation. All our serv- 
ants are the children of the family — slaves, or were slaves themselves 
like Mari' and Tempo. Tou no'the'n's can't understand the claim we 
have upon them, nor how we still depend upon their service. We may 
have bought and sold them, but slavery only meant a legal and mo' 
intimate relation between mastah and servant." Miss Betty, recently 
from the land of William Lloyd Garrison, and Mrs. Stowe received 
this information with consummate tact "The deah knows," continued 
the older lady, "they ought to be faithful tub us, fo' we all sufCahed 
enough on account of them. Tou No'the'ne's" — here she seemed to 
look upon the self-contained Betty as the representative of fifty mil- 
lions of mistaken people — "you No'the'ne's f o'get that many Virginians 
fought to keep the States tuhgethah; and three of this family laid 
down their lives fo' you' country! Their graves are on the hill up 
yondah; and it took all the money the old servants first earned aftah 
the wa' tub put up decent stones tub their memory! Tou may think 
it strange," continued the lady with plaintive disregard of demonstra- 
tive pronouns, "fo' a proud people tub accept money and — ^and favors 
from servants that had been their property; but when everything 
was destroyed about the plantations, the crops stolen or injured by 
both armies, then they had just one another tub cling tub. I tell you, 
Betty, the wa' was all wrong; and we Southe'ne'r would bettah have 
been left with ou' slaves, tub free them some day, than tub struggle 
along trying tub adjust ou'selves tuh conditions that have put both 
the white and the niggra races at variance. The niggras have nevah 
been so happy as in the old days. Even if I don't remembah anything 
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about them, I have some imagination." A few tears now stood in the 
lady's hazel eyes. 

"Uncle Peter, come hyah and pick up meh handkerchief!" And 
as the patient old black hands restored the dainty bit of linen and 
lace to its owner, Betty had a vision of Uncle Peter's last months of 
servitude that cast a brilliant, contrasting light upon the days when, 
though a slave, he knew a higher kind of service. 



^ Proper Perspe&ive 



One rainy morning little Tawm was a messenger of unwelcome 
tidings from Uncle Peter, who sent his "p'ofoundes' 'spec's tuh Miss 
Sue, hopin' dat she scuse him, caze he done bleeged stay en baid 
wid de rheumatiz." Miss Sue, who was herself a victim of neuralgia 
that wet morning, had one of her sudden qualms of sympathy. "Po 
'ole creature! I know that he needs something; and if Fannie or 
Jane knew enough to keep a hot-waterbottle hot, or Tempe wasn't 
as cross as a rattlesnake with the toothache, I'd send one of them to 
look after him." 

Betty put down the old curtain which she had been mending. 
"I will go, Cousin Sue." 

"You, Betty! I thought that you couldn't byah Uncle Peter!" 
But Betty was looking through the tossing branches of the cotton- 
woods and elms beyond the rain-drenched garden to the other hill- 
top, crowned by that serene little city of Bellevue's past, where a 
gray shaft of polished granite, much newer than most of the leaning 
headstones surrounding it, seemed to lift a tapering finger as if 
commanding silence. She recalled Miss Sue's recent pathetic disclosure 
of the family's indebtedness to the old servants for the erection 
of that monument; and only yesterday she had surprised Uncle 
Peter, as he knelt beside the grave, weeding out with patient fingers 
every rank growth that marred the smooth green pall. Again her 
thoughts fiowed to the soft, slow sound of Uncle Peter's voice. 

"Yas, Miss, I comes hyah right much tuh 'tend de fambly grabes. 
I cahnt read, no'm; but manys an' manys de times I done put mah 
fingers en dem lettahs on de moniments jes tuh lam de feel ob readin*. 
Dis hyah one say, 'Geo'ge, bohn at Bellevue, Virginia, fell at Fair 
Oaks!' (Littr Marse Geo'gie can read me dat now.) Den dyah's er 
'June' en two places; an' de numbahs am a one, an' a eight, an' a 
fo*, an' a free; — an' den one, an' a eight, wid a six, an' a two. 
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Bats how ole meh young marster am. I membah lak 'twas yistuhday, 
him a-8lttin' on dat dyah Ma'y Wiley, de ho'se dat he ride 'way on 
tuh de wah. Eph was he sarvint, an' he ain' nevah know nuttin' 
much sense young Marse's body come home by de Richmon' packet. 
Eph's meh twin brudder, an' he jes keep livin' ovah dem dark wah- 
times sence dat brain fevah done lef him all de time waitin' fo', an' 
'spectin' po' Marse Geo'ge. But de res* ob us, — ^we — all fo'gits — 'cep'n 
fo' dese hyah grabes. I reckon Gawd wahnts we — all tuh; but, some- 
time, I feels mighty lonesome fo' dem ole days befo' de wah; an' 
beggin' de Lawd's pard'n, I tries tuh keep dis hyah place lak a putty 
room fo' meh ole mistresses an' marsters, w'en dey chahnce tuh look 
down f'om dyah home en Glory." 

"Betty, child, what are you starin' at?" 

"I am only getting a proper perspective. Cousin Sue." With which 
occult remark the young girl left the room; and ten minutes later 
Uncle Peter had good reason to believe that "an angel came and min- 
istered unto him." 



Ephraim the Faithful 



The daily packet from Richmond passing by Bellevue made the 
chief event of the day; and as the boat could usually be relied upon 
to appear about eleven o'clock, it became a kind of unique time- 
piece by which the great house measured its morning activities. 
Although river travel was not altogether abandoned for the more 
rapid mode of transit by rail, yet many years had elapsed since a 
passenger or a package of merchandise had been brought to Bellevue 
by steamer. But regularly, each day, so soon as the faint throb of 
the engine could be heard rumbling out its steady advance-notes, a 
light skiff might be seen leaving the green shelter of the shore to 
skim the yellow water like a stray duckling seeking Its vagrant 
mother. As the large white creature swam majestically into sight, 
sitting the summer flood as became the queen of the aquatic realm, her 
little one seemed to flutter excitedly, diving into the foamy waves, 
rising and falling with the motions imparted to the passive river by 
the rhythmic plash of the paddle-wheel. 

From the old marble steps of the boat-landing Cousin Betty often 
watched this daily meeting of skifC and steamer. She knew how 
some one would lean over the railing to answer the old rower's change- 
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less question with that gentle deference that Virginians make a part 
of their religion. 

"No, Uncle Eph, he ain't come. Reckon he'll be 'long tuhmorrah. 
Ain't got them lettahs, neither. Mighty sorry, Uncle, but come again." 

"Yas, suh; yas, suh," answered the weak but in no way hopeless 
voice of the negro, as he skilfully eluded imminent collision with the 
big boat. "Yas, suh, I'se boun' be hyah tuhmorrah." Then a wave of 
the bony black hand, a pleasant, cheery word of farewell from the 
captain, and Uncle Eph turned shoreward again for the ten thou- 
sandth time, perhaps. In rain or sunshine, through all the months 
from March to December, he never failed to take that solitary trip. 
It almost seemed to the dreamy eyes watching him that the constant 
cutting of the sharp little keel must have worn a pathway through 
the still water. Betty's yearning imagination saw it all; and the 
long years of faithful waiting for the young master who, to Uncle 
Eph's simple fnind, was still a soldier fighting his country's battles, 
wrote a wordless history in her young heart. 



A Proxy Baptisin* 



Upon coming down to breakfast, one Sunday morning, Miss Betty 
became aware of a subdued commotion in the vicinity of little (George, 
who vibrated between the open door and his seat at Uncle Dick's 
left hand like a lively little pendulum in need of being regulated. 
Miss Sue frowned wamingly at her small son's impatience, and mag- 
nanimously saved Miss Betty the trouble of appearing inquisitive by 
protesting, "Now, George, don't you all presume tub leave this table 
again. The rivah won't run dry while you ah finishin' you' break- 
fast." (Miss Sue's syllabic endings were shorter than usual.) "Wait 
until you heah Uncle Petah on the side po'ch befo' " A pro- 
longed, respectful, almost a Sabbatical sound of scraping at that 
moment came from the locality indicated by the lady; and Uncle 
Peter's grizzled head peered in at the door, even as his ample feet 
continued to perform their ancient "manners tub de quality." 

"Now, Uncle Petah," scolded Miss Sue, in her musical tones, "you 
can't take this child befo' he's finished his breakfast. That baptisin' 
will certainly keep!" 

"No'm, Miss Sue, chile, I's 'bleeged tub cont'adic' you, honey, 
'caze Rastus he done been ready sence sun-up; an' Tempe an' Marl', 
wha's he own blood-'lation, sho 'nough, am feahed lessen he change 
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he mine — ^he dat onstlddy en he convictions. 'Sides, honey, I Jes' dona 
see de preachah, Bruddah Tawmkins, am a-ambulatin' todes de rivah 
on de uddah side. Ole Bph he done slip 'way wid de boat; an' how 
we all gwine git Bruddah Tawmkins obah hyah tuh 'fohm de bap- 
tisin'? Mari' she 'low I bettah dip Rastus en de rivah mehse'f, ef 
Bniddah Tawmkins ken do de prayin'. Sis' Tempo she heap scandal- 
ized; an' Rastus he losin' he natchel tempah. Wha' we gwine do, 
Marse Dick?" 

Thus appealed to, the young man gave such marked Judicial 
attention to his old servant's dilemma as to cause Miss Betty's sense 
of humor exquisite torture. Uncle Peter gratefully accepted the 
advice and proceeded to act upon it, so that Rastus was soon enduring 
the spasmodic clutches of the excited proxy for Bruddah Tawmkins. 
Great was the responsibility of this lowly Peter, for the salvation of 
a human soul and the reputation of Bellevue seemingly trembled in 
an awful balance. 

The place selected for the rite of baptism was in sight of, the 
great house; for there a point of land Jutted into shallower water 
and also brought the candidate a few rods nearer to the "Rev. Tawm- 
kins," who had intelligently grasped the difficulties of the embarrass- 
ing situation and had willingly fallen in with Uncle Peter's plan. 
It was, however, necessary to make a speaking-tube of his hands, 
and to bawl aloud the solemn words of the ritual. Whether Uncle 
Peter's grasp irritated the irresolute convert or not, certain it is 
that Rastus, after the first plunge, struggled away from the encircling 
arm and wantonly struck out into deep water, swimming like a duck. 
A dismayed shout went up from the little congregation on the river 
bank; and Uncle Peter, mortified almost to whiteness, staggered to 
his feet. 



How the Secret Became Known 

Unexpected guests were coming to Bellevue for the night, and Miss 
Betty, now an accepted member of the family circle, put her pleasant 
room at the disposal of her somewhat perplexed hostess. 

"Betty," said that lady, languidly kissing her, "sometimes you 
really remind me of a Virginian! But I'm afreA^ child, that you must 
sleep in po' George's den. I believe it's been ages since it was used, 
but Tempo always looks after it, so I reckon it's habitable." Then the 
girl, selecting a lighted candle from the blinking row methodically 
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arranged on the polished hall-table, made a pretty picture in her trail- 
ing silks as she passed up the broad stairs and down a side-hall on 
the second floor. 

An old house has many haunted nooks and sacred places, so that 
Betty, as she opened the unfamiliar door, half expected a rush of 
invisible wings to extinguish the dancing flame of her little candle. 
But only a dry, sweet, "old-Umey" fragrance stirred and touched her 
warm cheek like a friendly kiss from aged lips. 

Holding up the light, which was now growing long and tapering 
in the still atmosphere, so that the misty rays threw a wide circle 
upon the oak floor, Betty found herself in a medium-sized room with 
a long window opening on a balcony, and two ordinary windows in the 
rear-wall of the mansion. The furnishings gave evidence of an 
expected occupant, for there were a small cot-bed, plump with downy 
mattress and narrow pillow, shining in its fresh, glossy linen case; 
a mahogany chest of drawers with burnished claw feet; a square- 
topped table, its rich surface glistening under the candle's gleam; 
a tall case of butterflies and one of stuffed birds flanked a low book- 
case, through the bright glass doors of which were seen the faded 
covers of a hundred such old-fashioned books as composed a boy's 
library nearly a half-century ago. Betty's slim flngers turned the 
little key in the door, which gave a harsh, shuddering groan at being 
thus obliged to give up its classic prisoners. A blue and gilt volume 
of Tennyson, in its quaint exclusiveness, tempted Betty to take it 
reverently from the dustless shelf; but even at her light touch the 
leaves opened, disclosing a stained and yellowing letter lying between 
the immortal pages of "In Memoriam," where it may have been en- 
tombed for almost forty years. 

"Ah-h!" A long, low sigh stole through the room. Was it from 
Betty's parted lips, for just then the wraith of some long-dead flower 
fell in white dust from the little book. "Perhaps it was the breath 
of her guardian angel that flUed the place with a warm breeze, caus- 
ing the candle-flame to wane and die, while through the fllmy curtains 
at the long window, the late moon shone a soft blur of white. Some- 
thing gaunt and black stood within their gently swaying folds, and 
Betty grew cold and still, for all her being began to beat in her ears 
and in her eyes. A long, thin arm stretched out to part the curtains 
and revealed the dark, set, vacant face of "Uncle Eph." 

With a slow sound he sank to the floor, clasping his bony hands 
in an ecstasy of wordless Joy. Then, raising his pathetic eyes, the 
silence of years was broken. 
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"Marse — Marse €teo'ge, honey, I done see de light en yo* windah, 
an' Ise done come tuh tell yo' dat I done kep' yo'alls secrit sho, — dat 
gret secrit yo' done tole yo' po' ole Eph, an' nubbody else, de night 
Defo' yo* all gwine ride 'way tuh de wah. Marse Gteo'ge, honey-chile, 
how come yo' hyah th'out Eph knowin' 'bout hit? I been watchin' 
de boat — (I feels somep'n mighty queer en meh haid mos' times; but 
I done kep' yo' secrit — co'se I has! ) Marse Geo'ge, sit down on de 
Ur baid w'ile Eph membah dat w'at yo'all done tole him dat time. 
Yo' say — *Eph, I mus' fight 'ginst meh own kin, fo' I is a — ^a — ^Vir- 
ginian, fust ob all; hit mek no difCunce dat I been git eddicated et 
Wes' Pint, I is jes got tuh 6e a traitor tuh meh oum Ian'!" Gawd! 
Marse Geo'ge, am dat yo' all stealin' todes de do'? To' all ain' leab 
me dat-a-way w'en Ise done kep' de secrit! I — I loves yo', Marse, 
'deed I does! Doan yo' all membah dem ole times clar, long back befo' 
de wah — de coon-hunt, an' — an' de possom down en de holler? Jes 
lemme see yo' face, honey, — ^lil' Marse — fo' Ise crawlin' tuh kiss yo' 
feet!" 

One wild, convulsiye wrench at the door, and Betty fell uncon- 
scious across the threshold. 



Unck Eph'^s Release 



When Betty recovered consciousness, the house was dark save for 
the ghostly light that shone dimly through the ground-glass globe 
of the hanging-lamp at the foot of the stairs. Out of the shadows 
from below came, also, the midnight voice of the ancient clock. Grad- 
ually a sense of her terror returned, and with an effort she closed the 
door of the little room, but not before ascertaining that the dark 
form against the moonlit window was gone. She was startled to find 
the volume of Tennyson still grasped tightly in her hand, and noticed 
with regret that her fall must have torn open the stained envelope, 
so that the faded writing on the enclosed letter flashed this message 
upon her sensitive brain. "I feel that this may be my last battle, 
father. I would wish to see you all once more at dear old Bellevue; 
and, if I fall, Ephraim has something to tell you. I send this letter 

in my mother's copy of Tennyson . Her Bible I " 

Betty put her trembling hand over the remaining sentences, and 
hastily shut the letter again into its sacred tomb, strangely enough 
just where these hopeful words appear — 

"Oh yet we trust that somehow good 
Will be the final goal of ill." 
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A faint penciled bracket enclosed the entire LIV. section of the poem; 
and beneath was written, "My last prayer. George." 

It was then that Betty fully realized the responsibility of dis- 
closing the old negro's secret and of giving this letter to the present 
master of Bellevue. With many thoughts teeming in her mind, it was 
impossible to sleep, and she spent the rest of the night on the library 
couch, where Uncle Peter found her early the next morning. 

"Fo' de Lawd, Miss Betty, chile, I mos' done tek yo' all fo' er 
spook!" 

Betty never forgot his humble expression of awe when she told 
him of poor Eph's midnight visit "Dat's w'at he mean, den. Miss 
Betty, w'en he lay on de baid dis mohnin', a-moanin' out dat 'Marse 
Greo'ge sho come back, but dat he seem mighty angry wid po' Eph.' 
An' den I ain' mek out de res', 'cep'n' hit be 'secrit,' an' dat he ain' 
gwine nevah shoot no South'nah, but dat he waitin' fo' er bullet tuh 
fin' he heart." Then Betty knew, instinctively, that "Uncle Eph" had 
not divulged all of his young master's trouble. 

Brain fever had again fastened its vampire jaws in the life of 
the old negro, and it was evident that "the long-parted" were hearing 
each other across the invisible bar which divides earth and Heaven. 
So Betty sadly awaited the end of his story; and when, one morning. 
Uncle Peter came for her, she could not refuse to enter the little 
cabin on the shore, that was not too humble for the majestic Angel 
of Death. There was a new expression on the dying man's face, and, 
as Uncle Peter touched the passive, cold hands, lying on the counter- 
pane, Ephraim opened his dim, patient eyes, as if he were at last 
awake and could understand. 

"Marse Geo'ge's grabe am up dyah on de hill? Do yo' think dey 
lemme lay clost tuh he feet?" Then the old wandering of memory 
began again. "Marse Geo'gie, say dat dyah prayah, 'Now — I — lay — 
me — down — ^tuh — sleep.' Dat's meh good lil' boy. Yas, Marse, I'se 
a-comin' sho dis hyah time; hit's yo' ole Eph, dat's done kep' de 
secrit. Wat dat light shinin' thoo de windah dyah — ^am dat de Rich- 
mon' packet, Marse? Gimme dem oars quick; de boat am comin', 
an' I'se boun' — ^tuh — meet — him — on — de — rivah — by — de — shinin' — 
heabenly — sho' ' " 

On the marble shaft, erected to the memory of the young soldier, 
George, are now inscribed these words: "And Ephraim, his servant.'* 
"Be thou faithful unto death and I will give thee a crown of life." 
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Auni MarPs Easter Bonnet 

Owing to the fact that Hannah, after her marriage, was not bound 
by the law which prevailed in the household, that vivid colors must 
not be worn by the maids while engaged in domestic duties, it was 
reluctantly conceded by the colored inhabitants of Bellevue that she 
was thus at liberty to display a more conspicuous attire and, conse- 
quently, might be looked upon as a leader of fashion. On Sundays and 
holidays, however, the maids were exempt from this restriction in 
dress, and the kitchen and servants' quarters duly blossomed out with 
every brilliant and unknown species of millinery and seasonable mate- 
rial, the exuberance of color being all the more pronounced because 
of the six days' subjugation of vanity. But Aunt Mari', by reason of 
living in the most pretentious cabin on the plantation, felt it incum- 
bent upon her not to permit any former "or'na'y house-niggah" to lead 
in so vital a matter as bonnets. 

Miss Betty, therefore, had not long been a guest of the family 
before she was tentatively approached by the wily old servant in a 
manner almost elephantine in its secretive ardor; for the emotions of 
"envy, malice, and all uncharltableness" toward Hannah always con- 
verted Aunt Marl's respiratory apparatus into a mammoth cauldron 
of verbal wheeziness; and a less serious-minded young lady than 
Betty could hardly have complied with the directions for trimming 
the desired bonnet. 

The resources of Bellevue for fashionable millinery were meagre, 
but so great was Aunt Marl's faith in the deft fingers of the Northern 
visitor that a fervor of inspiration began to possess even that calm 
young person, and the creation (?) of an Easter bonnet began at once 
under the delighted supervision of the expectant wearer. 

Little George and his constant shadow, little Tawm, were sent to 
ransack the garret for sundry labeled bandboxes; and soon the breezy 
old hall, where Betty sat almost walled in by a white pasteboard tower, 
looked as if a prehistoric Maypole had collapsed upon the floor in all 
its glory of fantastic ribbons; while plumes, buckles, velvets, laces, 
many of them antedating the war, were strewn about in a marvel of 
color and uselessness. Among them all stood Aunt Mari', like a 
bronze statue afflicted with asthma, advising, commenting, admiring. 
For an hour the two boys reveled in antique head-gear, and even 
Miss Sue condescended to be interested and reminiscent, as certain 
long-forgotten or unknown specimens of the milliner's art came to 
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view. Uncle Peter consented to become a self-adjustable hat-tree wlien 
the boys discovered that his thin old shoulders, elbows, hands, and 
head were convenient pegs upon which to display an assortment of 
"poke-bonnets," "flats," and "sailors." 

Then Mr. Dick, laden with books, passing clumsily through the 
luminous tangle of "all sorts and conditions" of bonnets, facetiously 
begged to release "the poor lady of Shalott" from her embarrassing 
web. His pleadings were heartily echoed by Aunt Mari', who, about to 
receive the completed bonnet, remarked: 

"Run long, honey, an' I'll pick up all dese 'n. Yo' certney 'serves 
tub oleandah en de gyarden an' pursue dat hyah Shakespeah wid 
Marse Dick." 

A half hour later the young people met her walking cabinward, 
bareheaded and radiant. 

"Why, Auntie, aren't you going to wear your new bonnet?" 

"Bless yo' soul, chile, not en dis hyah brilin' sun» Mebby dis hyah 
ole haid b'longs tub all-yo', but I 'clar' de bonnit's mine." 



"The Governor's Visit 



The Governor of Virginia and his suite were coming to dine at 
Bellevue; and Betty, having distinct and dreary recollections of 
the gloom that a similar event once cast over the Irish-dominated 
household in Boston, was astonished at the good humor which pre- 
vailed during the week of preparation for this banquet. 

Aunt Tempo was completely cured of her convenient toothache, 
and her turbaned head was never more regally top-lofty than when 
she was giving orders right and left to the over-willing maids, Jane 
and Liza, who evinced emotional propensities to "cake-walk" with 
bowls of custard and syllabub in their hands. 

With ebony arms akimbo and hands on her huge gingham hips. 
Aunt Tempo could be heard soliloquizing: "Hit cert'ny 'mine me ob 
dem ole times tub hev lamb, spring brilahs, and shoat dat plenty en 
de sto'-room. 'Peahs lak I hyahs ole Marse say, 'Tempo, mine yo' 
git dat dyah ter'pin rich;' An' den he git tub blustratin' 'bout he 
mint-sauce, s'ef he gwine tech ole Tempo! Huh! Meh mammy am 
ole, ole marstah's cook, so I Jes' bohn — ^'herited he hole gif, I has!" 

In proof of this rather large assumption, the storeroom began to 
give forth such appetizing whiffs through the keyhole as to cause 
Uncle Peter to nail an extra bar or two of stout hickory across the 



window, which opened on a back porch, and to take other precau- 
tionary measures, such as sleeping on the roof of the smoke-house 
for a few nights before the great day. When, at last, the evening 
came, none were busier or more important than Ned, the butler, who 
exhausted ingenuity in the arrangement of the fine napery, which he 
deftly formed into tiny boats, swans, fans, and slippers. Among a 
forest of twinkling candles and banks of fragrant roses gleamed the 
beautiful antique silver and the delicate, quaint china, as if the 
banquet-board were set for those vanished ladies and officers of Belle- 
vue whose portraits looked serenely down upon this once familiar 
scene. 

The guests were momentarily expected, and Miss Sue and Betty 
had just met in the drawing-room, each vaguely surprised at the 
charm of the other in evening dress. There is a wild dash up the 
steps of the portico; and Rastus, hatless and breathless, is seen wav- 
ing a telegram. The guests are unavoidahly detained! 

Miss Sue remembers, in time, that she is a Virginian of Bellevue, 
and Mr. Dick, being equal to almost anjrthing, gallantly offers an 
arm to each lady and conducts thiem to the dining-room in the most 
approved manner. 

Betty had good reason to remember that evening, for each course 
of the elaborate repast was served as if the table were graced by the 
wit and beauty of the South; while Mr. Dick and Betty achieved 
reputations for brilliancy which they secretly longed to deserve. Out- 
side a subdued scuffling occasionally disturbed the merriment of the 
diners, and at times a pair of black hands close to a pair of tanned 
white ones appeared to be clutching the window-sill, in the ungraceful 
attempt to bring four eyes within view of the festive scene. 

The meat course had been removed, and Ned was serving a won- 
derful sherbet of Aunt Tempe's special recipe, when the sound of 
carriage wheels upon the avenue struck dismay to the ears of the 
hosts, who hurried to the moonlit portico to meet their courtly Gov- 
ernor and three gentlemen of his suite. Explanations followed, of 
course, when it was discovered that the telegram should have read, 
"Unavoidably detained for an hour." 

Betty inwardly groaned when she foimd little George and Tawm 
chasing each other around the table in search of goodies. Aunt Tempe 
fainting over the tureen of cold "ter'pin," the remnants of "spring 
brilahs," and the ruin of her famous shoat. But Miss Sue again 
remembered, in time, that she was a Virginian of Bellevue. 
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A yudicial Arrangement 

All four of the heroes were playing together in the pleasant, 
shady house-yard of Bellevue — ^Alexander the Great, Napoleon Bona- 
parte, Ulysses Simpson Grant, and Scipio Africanus. "Their names 
could all be found in Uncle Dick's big histories;" and as their tails 
were even longer than their names, and their four brown noses were 
always poking into Aunt Tempe's pots or pans, it is perhaps superflu- 
ous to explain that they were two-months-old pointer pups. Of course, 
they belonged to the happy small boy, who, in a spasm of generosity, 
bestowed one-half of his squirming pets upon little black Tawm. 
But when it appeared that it was to be a half of each puppy, a 
complication arose which even lawyer Uncle Dick could not settle to 
anybody's satisfaction. It was clear, however, that Tawm could not 
take his property away; and, after all, the neat, new kennel up at 
the great house was much more comfortable for the soft-coated little 
creatures than a barrel-hencoop down at his mother's cabin would 
be. Tawm was, therefore, invited to come often to see his pets; and 
from one point of view this plan was not a hardship, because Aunt 
Tempe's cooky jar was usually in evidence; and whatever might be 
said of the young white gentleman, he certainly was not stingy. 

On the morning of the munificent gift of the four halves of puppy- 
property, the two small partners occupied the lowest step of the 
kitchen porch, while little Geo'ge (between mouthfuls of cooky) 
explained that "it was much safer to own one-half of each of the four 
than to possess two whole puppies, that might die or get stolen." 
Little Tawm, who lacked imagination if not cookies, insisted upon 
knowing which half he really owned; and Geo'ge, in some exaspera- 
tion at his "partner's" obtuseness, then declared that he reckoned 
he'd keep all the heads and the fore feet for himself, and that Tawm 
must be satisfied with the hind legs and the tails. 

Cousin Betty, who was leaning out of her chamber window, an 
amused eavesdropper, expected a loud howl of disappointment at 
this summary settlement, but Tawm's placid acceptance of the terms 
brought her to the verge of convulsions. "All right, suh! Den w'en 
I gwine trod on meh paht, 'twon't huht meh paht; but yo' paht'U 
squeal!" 
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T'he Defeat of the Conquerors 

"What was that queer sprawling object lying on top of the ash- 
barrel?" That was what the four inquiring rogues would like to 
know; for they had not been long enough in this world to pretend to 
have found out eyerjrthing; and here was a chance to add to their 
store of facts. 

"Alexander the Great" stood first in the line, as became his repu- 
tation for looking around for more worlds to conquer; but he was being 
visibly crowded and shoved by "Napoleon Bonaparte," who evidently 
meant to have the principal nose in the affair; while "Ulysses Simp- 
son Grant" seemed to be divided between the purpose of pacifsring his 
belligerent brothers and the determination to fight "something," if it 
took the long summer day; and "Scipio Africanis" brought up the rear 
with an amiable deference to the usages of modem warfare. Thus 
the phalanx of world-conquerors approached the castle (1. e., the ash- 
barrel) with sniffing noses, bulging eyes, and supine tails. 

At nearer view the odd creature commanding the gray tower 
assumed a more human aspect. The bit of linsey-woolsey mysteriously 
fluttering in the warm June breeze suggested the familiar ragged coat 
of one of his little masters, and "Alexander" with joyful canine confi- 
dence pounced upon the object, which suddenly descended in a shower 
of ashes and a ruin of mildewed garments to fiap its limp kid arms 
and dirty cotton anatomy straight in the face of "Napoleon," who met 
this ignominious "Waterloo" and fied yelping from the field to upset 
"U. S. Grant," as that never-before-vanquished soldier was about to 
reinforce the attacking party. "Scipio," surprised at this strange 
manoeuvre, but doubtless attributing it to nineteenth century tactics, 
forbore to argue, but joined most vigorously in the retreat, the latter 
being an evolution common to all ages. By this time the house-yard 
was far too small for the fieeing army, and the wide front lawn 
seemed covered with rolling, terrified puppies. Little Tawm, hidden 
behind the ash-barrel, peeped out just in time to see the last tail dis- 
appearing down the avenue to the river; and fear lest his pets in 
their fright would commit suicide, gave speed to his dusky legs. 
Little George, sedately walking with Cousin Betty in all the rigor of 
his Sunday attire, dropped that young lady's lace parasol in the dust 
and joined the vanishing line, whooping and gesticulating in wild 
pursuit 
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Ten minutes later two moist, muddy boys appeared, each with two 
subdued, shivering puppies that were doomed to be securely fastened in 
the hot, dark kennel for the remainder of the long summer afternoon, 
while Tawm in deep, but unexpressed contrition tried to make amends 
by feeding them "carryway" cookies through the bars and by forbear- 
ing to pinch their tails. 

But no one thought again of the old rag doll that lay face down- 
ward in the ashes. The refuse barrel had been her funeral pyre; and, 
like Dido of Carthage, she was sacrificed for naught. 

A Humble Philanthropist 

The preserrlng season was at its height in the old homestead of 
Bellevue, and Miss Sue was undergoing her "annual tribulation," as 
she expressed it to Betty. 

"What with the country-women coming with baskets of dew- 
berries, raspberries or huckleberries to sell, day in and day out, from 
mo'nin' till night, 'tis enough tub weah one tub a frazzle!" But, 
as that particularly placid and gentle lady wore fine white wrappers 
and spent the July mornings on the shady west porch, leisurely fan- 
ning and rocking herself, Betty often silently noted the successful 
"knitting up of the raveled sleeve" of Miss Sue's care. 

One morning, when the thermometer stood at 98 degrees, and the 
breeze had died of sheer inanition. Aunt Tempe appeared at the side 
door, where the ladies were seeking to resuscitate the air with fans; 
and, wiping her face on her checked apron, groaned: "Dat dyah Miss 
Rose Ann jes' done fetch a monst'ous bucket ob huckleburrs. How I 
gwine puhserve 'em, Miss Sue, widout Jane an' 'Liza? 'Liza she got- 
tah i'on, an' Jane she gottah scrub. I 'clar', dem berry ladies drives 
meh plumb crazy!" 

Miss Sue raised two white, helpless hands. "Send huh away. 
Aunt Tempe. Send huh away with huh evahlastin' huckleberries. 
I'll 6,ie sure enough ef any mo' berries come hyah this week." 

"'Tain't no use a-talkin'« Miss Sue, honey. Miss Rose Ann she 
jes' boun' tub sell 'em hyah; an' she spill 'em a'ready en meh bes' 
big bowl dat I keeps fo' Chris'mus an' weddin'-cake. She waitin' fo' 
huh pay en de brick kitchen; an' she drink fo' gou'ds ob water, she's 
dat thusty, bress huh po' ole soul!" 

"Ve'y well. Aunt Tempe, let huh rest; and here's huh money. 
Now, fo'" pity's sake, don't bother me again tuh-day about berries." 
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As Aunt Tempo audibly departed, having gained the double 
triumph of establishing her supremacy over her Indulgent mistress. 
Miss Sue leaned back In her rustic rocker and wearily closed her 
eyes. "Berries! Queen Mary might have fancied 'Calais' graven 
upon huh heart, but I know that 'berries' Is seared Intuh my hrain, 
Betty, child, ef you have any of you' Yankee curiosity not burned out 
of you this awful mo'nln', I'd advise you tub see Rose Ann Pickell. 
Tell Aunt Tempe tub give huh a snack, an' tub make huh rest huh 
ole bones." 

As Betty entered the great brick-floored kitchen, a small figure, 
dressed In a loose-fitting homespun garment and a faded sunbonnet, 
was seated at the end of a long pine table, and, from the clatter of a 
knife and fork against a tin plate. It appeared that Aunt Tempe had 
anticipated her mistress' probable command, for the visitor was 
conspicuously enjoying a bountiful "snack," provided by the old cook. 

"Dyah, now. Miss Rose Ann, you aln' gwlne say dat Tempe aln' 
know how tub treat folks dat comes en tl'ed an' hungray! Eat away; 
dyah's plenty mo' wha dat all come from." 

The weird little woman just then looked out from the depths of 
her sunbonnet, which she never thought of removing, and, seeing 
Betty, simply stared for a moment, before saying. In a soft, tired 
drawl, "Good-mo'nln', Missy." Betty had a glimpse of the pinched, 
sallow face and of the rough, red hair, which was whitened more 
by the sun than by age, before all was eclipsed by the sunbonnet, and 
the sound of feasting continued. 

"Miss Rose Ann, she dat tl'ed an' hungray she caln't talk," ex- 
plained Aunt Tempe, kindly, while the object of her hospitality bent 
lower over the plate and nodded deprecatlngly. 

"You all comes a mighty long ways, Miss Rose Ann?" Aunt 
Tempe's catechetical manner was obviously for Miss Betty's benefit; 
and the sunbonnet obediently jerked up and down several times, 
greatly to the young girl's edification and amusement. Aunt Tempe 
peered into the kettle of bubbling syrup, before cautiously interrogat- 
ing her dumb visitor again. "You all's ole man en bald wld de chills 
ag'in. Miss Rose Ann?" 

The sunbonnet began slow, emphatic side motions. 

"You aln' mean hit wohsehn dat?" But this time the sunbonnet 
kept such a rigid position that the hard, sinewy little hands plied the 
implements of eating somewhat slower. Aunt Tempe's Impulses were 
divine, but her curiosity was human; and, dropping the ladle into 
the boiling fruit, she faced the forlorn little creature with a buxom 
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burst of ezclamationB. "My Ian'! Miss Rose Ann! Has you all done 
los' you' tongue sho' 'nough, honey?" 

Mrs. Pickell abruptly stood up and put out a shaking brown hand. 
*'Meh bucket, please!" 

"Yas, yas, I'se Jes' a-fizin' tuh wash hit." And Aunt Tempo, with- 
out visible embarrassment, lumbered off Into an unknown Interior, 
whence she returned with the bucket, neatly covered with brown 
paper of an uneven surface. "Jes' a 111' light braid an' a bite o' cole 
lamb," she whispered Into the downcast sunbonnet; and as Betty 
moved away, the old servant waddled after her Into the hall. 

"Miss Rose Ann« I reckon, 'bleeged tuh sen' huh ole man tuh de 
'sylum ag'ln. Miss Betty." 

As the youn^ girl rejoined her cousin on the porch, Miss Sue 
appeared to be Impatient. 

"Well, child, what did you think of 'the type'?" "Why," answered 
Betty, dreamily, "I believe I thought only of Aunt Tempo." 

"Tes?" the lady's smile was fond. "Aunt Tempo nearly bank- 
rupts me In the fruit season; but she is an angel!" And, sighing 
gently, Miss Sue piously gazed at the soft clouds that were gathering 
to subdue the Intense heat, as If she even there saw the good soul 
of her old servant floating lightly up above. 

77je Vicissitude of a Clothes Line 

Aunt Marl' put down her basket, heaped with billowy lawns and 
muslins, which seemed, in their moist whiteness, to be a soft cloud 
fallen upon the thick grass. Something white, but not so freshly 
clean, topped her agitated head; and two little horns of her plaid 
bandana had a motion of their own, as she angrily surveyed the large 
drying-yard, which now lacked its familiar etching of clothesline. 
Uncle Peter, on his way to the great house, hesitated in a meek desire 
to placate his good neighbor's obvious condition of impious wrath. 

"Mohnin', Sis' Marl'. You all seems might'ly 'sturbed en you* 
mannahs " 

"Yas, Unc' Petah, I i«; but I ain* boun' tuh 'spress meh feelin's 
tuh all you 'dat pass by on de odder side,' like dat dyah sneakln' 
Lebi! All I wants is Jes' tuh git meh hands ontuh dat dyah 111' fool 
niggah ob mine, Tawmas JefC'son, an' — an' Marse Geo'gle!" 

At this moment. Uncle Peter had a glimpse of two small figures 
cautiously creeping from behind the chimney of Aunt Marl's ancestral 



cabin. Several coils of rope were visible around the chimney; and 
Tom, on all fours, was seen ingeniously trying to carry a huge red 
apple in his mouth, while little George was similarly muzzled. Warped 
by years of hot suns, the eaves of the old cabin had a curved edge 
that afforded a convenient trough for hidden treasures of nuts and 
fruit. 

As Uncle Peter's gaze continued to be directed heavenwards. 
Aunt Marl's conversational tones again became caustic. I sho you all 
am de mos' piousest niggah on dis hyah plantation; but I 'clar', I aln' 
see dat dyah no 'tic'lar piece ob de heabenly Ian' a-settlin' ontuh my 
roof. Ef you all am seein' angels up dyah, jes' lemmeh git a fittin' 
spi't tub meet up wid 'em!" 

By this time the little boys had securely fastened the stout clothes- 
line around the blackened chimney and were preparing for their awk- 
ward descent. Ordinarily, George's color and station would have 
had precedent in the order of the going; but, under circumstances like 
the present, the heir of Bellevue always waived ceremony; and it 
was now Tawn's proud privilege to precede the young white gentle- 
man. Conscious of superior agility, Tawm seized the end of the line 
that dangled over the edge of the roof and lightly sprang out from the 
eaves. A slide — a slip — a jerk — and the kicking acrobat swung whirl- 
ing into space. Aunt Mari' turned just in time to observe the person 
of her truant son approaching her ever-ready hands. Whack! whack! 
whack! and Uncle Peter's dark angel descended more suddenly than 
one of Milton's fallen host. 



A Vacation School 



Betty had not been long at Bellevue before a serious question 
of personal responsibility beset her sensitive conscience. She felt 
that she could not reconcile the ignorance of little George with her 
ideas of juvenile acquirements. He was now eight years old and 
seemed to know many useless things about bugs, birds, and mud- 
turtles, but nothing of letters, or of numbers beyond the enumeration 
of his ten dirty little digits. Miss Sue excused his ignorance on the 
ground of her inability to keep him still long enough to effect so much 
as an introduction to the alphabet But Betty, in her earnestness, 
could not consider so foolish a reason for neglecting such an impera- 
tive responsibility, and as the atmosphere of Boston pervaded even 
her environment at Bellevue, it was inevitable that a psychological 
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problem would sometime claim her attention. With small value 
probably condensed into the a or b of his possible knowledge as a 
palpable quantity, there was always little George to be considered as 
the perplexing x of the first equation. It, therefore, behooved Betty 
to study this human term diligently, and in pursuance of this research 
into the realm of small boyhood, she proposed to take George and his 
faithful disciple, little Tawm, into the wide domain of learning. 

Her first experiment with these nature-taught children gave 
Betty much food for refiection, and before a week of "kindergarten- 
ing" was at an end, she abandoned the deductive method of all 
advanced educators^ because these derisive non-aspirants for Bos- 
tonian culture met her meek inductions with the candid scorn of 
youth expressed in side nudges and in snickerings into hard little 
palms. Poor Betty, "faint, yet pursuing," the now thorny path of her 
self-imposed duty, found herself reduced to the subterfuge of com- 
posing a doggerel alphabet to suit the capacity of her lively pupils. 
This happy rhyming invention especially pleased Tawm, whose imagi- 
nation went wild over his own original poetic (?) effusions. And 
Betty was horrified in the inverse ratio to George's delight to hear 
Tawm's sing-song parody : 
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A am a angle-wo'm, not ve'y fat, 

Hit'U tek 'bout a t'ousan' tuh fill up meh hat; 

B am a buttah-fiy, shiney an' big, 

I'd ruthah chase um dan a nasty ole pig, 

C am a catahpillah, dat crawls on de groun'." 

But at this point, fortunately, his soaring fancy began to grovel; and 
with a comical expression of suspended thought he suddenly sank 
to the level of the commonplace. 

The school-room was the vine-covered old summer-house where 
certain knife-carved desks, rescued from the garret, gave ocular proof 
of humble scholastic ambitions. And all through the sultry summer 
mornings Betty patiently and bravely kept the little boys interested 
and happy with a Judicious interchange of play and study, while 
learning some valuable lessons from them about the insignificant 
creature-world of which she had never dreamed. 

One day, late in August, Betty was prevailed upon to admit visi- 
tors to an exhibition of her pupils' attainments; and, accordingly, 
several guests came with Miss Lue and Mr. Dick, greatly to the excite- 
ment of little Tawm, who appeared in his holiday attire of cream- 
colored knickerbockers, red shirt, and blue tie, once given him by 
George, and now worn for this occasion. He may have been aware 



of his mother's presence on the other side of the thick screen of Vir- 
ginia creeper and wisteria that embowered this temple of learning, 
for so soon as he sat down upon his stool a wriggling anxiety to be 
seen impressed the audience with an overwhelming sense of his 
identity. 

Betty tremblingly seated herself and tapped her table with a little 
silver pencil. Qeorge, as became his color, social station, and sup- 
posedly superior knowledge, was requested to read. But Tawm's 
vivid emotions apparently must have immediate vent in words, and 
Betty quickly changed the order of precedence. Little Tawm's primer 
eclipsed the radiance of his graduating smile as he began. The 
sentences assigned to him were: "Can the horse run? Tes, the horse 
can run. Can the cow run? etc." This question, being somewhat 
perfunctorily followed by the affirmative, seemingly struck him as 
susceptible of embellishment and paraphrase. So, with bare toes 
carefully touching a visible crack in the old pine floor, Tawm ren- 
dered a memorable recitation in rapid and distinct tones. 

"Can de ho'se run? Sho de ho'se can run. Can de cow run? 
Sho de cow can run. but she haint in it wid de ho'se." 

The Vacation School closed "sine die." 



'The Point of View 



Miss Sue shut the worn little volume of verse upon one of her 
slim fingers, and glanced impatiently at the crackling fire of white 
poplar logs that was characteristically popping bits of burning wood 
over the oft-singed rug and upon the lady's immaculate skirts. 

"Uncle Petah, how often must I insist that you shall not make the 
library fire of this snappin' light-wood? It is positively disturbin' 
tub one's peace of mind, when one wishes tub read hyah on a rainy 
Sunday." 

Uncle Peter softly shuffled into view from his usual place of 
obscurity behind his mistress's chair, and a wordy colloquy ensued, 
concluding with the inevitable triumph of Uncle Peter, who began to 
vindicate this 'particular choice of light-wood over all other varieties 
to be found in the forests of Bellevue. 

"Law, Miss Sue, I Jes boun' tuh make dat dyah fiah ob poplah! 
My ole Miss, wha's walkin' de golden streets ob Heaben, she al'ays 
say, 'Petah, you 'tend dat dyah fiah fo' you' marstah, an' keep hit 
chee'ful.' An' I ain' fine naire light-wood, 'sep'n poplah, dat am so 
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kindah speakable an' sociable wid folks. I 'membah/' continued the 
old servant, in a far-away, reminescent voice, "how my ole marse git 
he books an' he writin' t'ings, an' luk an' luk en dat dah flah. I 
Jes feel how dem words dat he done writ' on de papah must ah been 
tole him by dat dyah talkin' poplah. No, Miss Sue. chile, dis hyah 
fiah am ole Petah's chahge, an' he ain' 'gwine tuh fo'git he duty. 
Seem lak w'en I builds de flah dat dyah ole poplah lawg am a 
preachin' gospel. Furst, I lays de papah, an' den de weeny twigs, an' 
nex' de chips, an' las' de lawgs. Dyah am fo' pints ob a sahmint, 
Miss Sue — fustly, secondly, t'irdly, fo'thly, an' de match am de 
'spiration!" 

At this climatical pause a large piece of blazing wood suddenly 
separated itself from the back log with a loud report and struck 
Uncle Peter full in the face. "Oolly, but dat dyah ole fool poplah am 
natchelly a sho 'nough debbil! 
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A River Scene 



Come erlong, yo' Bellevue darkies, 
Bf yo' gwine pile on tuh dis raf', 

Wha's hyah by de ole stone landin' 
Wid sich er load'd mek yo' laf. 

Dyah's Hannah wid huh pick'nlnny 
He woolly haid scrooched by huh knee, 

Aunt Mari' nex' Uncle Petah; 
Fan an' Lize 'long side ob me. 

Wha's Aunt Tempe wid dem baskits? 

Ain' gwine leab dem nohow, no! 
Set up straight an' mine yo' mannahs, 

W'ite folks am watchin' Tom de sho'. 

Git dem poles up quick, yo' Rastus! 

Ole rivah runnin' swif jes now; 
Silvah watah cahn't he'p singin' 

Dat laffin' chune eroun' de prow. 

"Lil' Tawm," Jes drap dat fiddle! 

'F I catch yo' foolin' wid dat bow 
Dyah'U be 'bout one small niggah, 

Mo' or less, on some othuh sho'! 

Heabe on boa'd dose watahmillions. 

Mek room for shoat an' roastin'-cohn. 
Seems lak I smells "ole barbecue," 

Or somep'n good, suh, sho's yo' bohn. 
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Now wealls off, w'ite folks smilin'. 
Reckon dey wisht dis raf uz deirs. 

Lil' Tawm yells back tuh Marse Geo'gie 
Tub run home quick an' say he prahs. 

Talk erbout yo' "ole times," darkies, 
Summah nights wahn't haf so fine! 

'Clar*, dat moon am biggem evah! 
Teks him tuh know jes' w'en tuh shine. 

Heah de ripple ob de rivah 
Es we poles erlong right slow, 

Bre'kin' up de moony pictures 
An' dem lil' stars dats drapped below. 

Han' me, now, meh deah ole fiddle 
Twell hit chunes up cl'ar an' low 

Fit for' sweetheahts an' de angels 
Es I 'gin draw hits singin' bow. 

List'n tuh dat blackbird's whistle. 
Den heah de ahnswer of dis bow. 

T'ink he gits er sweetah trimble 
Dan meh ole wahbblahs lak tuh show? 

Dat ain' me yo' heahs erplayln', 
I cahn't mek music — ^wish't I cud — 

Hits dem kisses of de catgut 
Wen hit touch de magic wood. 

Lan' o' Qoshen, dyah's meh honey 

Trimblin' lak er leaf ob fern! 
(Gou'se I has tuh squeeze huh fingahs. 

But twiz' two gals, w'ich am huhn?) 

Am dose teahs I sees a-hangin' 

On yo' lashes t'ick an' long? 
Sho, sweetheaht, Ise jes' er-foolin'; 

To' ain' Jealous ob a song! 

Lif ' yo' haid up lak meh Liza, 
I fiings dis fiddle en de Jeemes, 

Wha hits moanin', lovin' croonin' 
On'y mek music en meh dreams. 

Yo' likes hit? Yo' sho' is Jokin'? 

Am Jes waitin' tuh heah me play? 
Golly, Lize, I bleeves yo'se smilin'; 

An' Ise been fooled de ole, ole way. 
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SKETCHES 



OTHER VIRGINIA 

SKETCHES 

In the Land of the Sunbonnet 

The geographical distribution of the sunbonnet cannot be accu- 
rately determined, but this unique article of apparel certainly 
flourishes picturesquely anywhere between those hazy ramparts of 
heaped-up rock and verdure known as the Smoky Mountains of Ten- 
nessee and that more imposing range of azure mounds undulating 
and melting cloud-like into the wide eastern horizon to form the blue 
walls of Virginia. 

One can readily imagine that the broad, irregular plains, at their 
base, scarred as by gigantic ploughshares, might have been the plan- 
tation of a Titanic race, whose rude implements of husbandry now lie 
broken and half buried beneath the ridges of orange-colored soil that 
make the farm-lands of two great states. 

Perched like martin-boxes upon a height, or nestling In the nar- 
row ravines, where cornfields divide, are the mud-and-plaster-cemented 
log cabins of the mountaineers. Often isolated — sometimes "two or 
three gathered together" in the name of human companionship — ^these 
strange, fascinating hermits of the South are photographed upon the 
film of memory. For one's guide through this unknown country is a 
rushing, screaming little iron monster that spits pellets of grime and 
puffs noisome, black breath upon the clear summer air. But, for his 
hoarse whistle and obtrusive bustling, one might miss many a 
glimpse of the sunbonnet, since, at his pompous, egotistical approach, 
in every cabin doorway, or shyly peeping from behind a comer of 
^the grapevine-laden roof, will appeal a pale, prematurely withered 
face, overshadowed by the fiapping, ruffled border of that unique 
specimen of headgear which is one of the inevitable features of the 
mountain scenery. Pink, blue, white, black, checked or striped, its 
fashion does not change; and it is to be seen at all seasons and in all 
weathers, for it is seldom off its owner's head. Only at night, per- 
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haps, somewhere within the smoke-scented interior of the cabin, it 
may be permitted to hang limply from a rusty nail. 

Mornings dawn late in the valleys, and as the inhabitants usually 
rise only with the sun, the daily intruder, noisily gliding along the 
shining rails, often surprises the wearer of the sunbonnet pi^paring 
the family breakfast of bacon and corn bread before the rough stone 
hearth. But even at that hour the sunbonnet is in evidence, conceal- 
ing her sallow face from the gaze of the swiftly passing traveler. Fur- 
ther on, by this road of iron, it may happen that a bright sunbonnet 
blooms suddenly among a thicket of raspberry or blackberry vines 
that scramble in wild abandon along the zigzag length of rail fence; 
and, true to some instinct of refinement, the wearer pulls the protect- 
ing covering over her perspiring face. Across the yellowing fields, 
with heavy basket on arm, another calico-clad figure, pursuing its 
pathless way, looks back as if the nameless woman of Sodom had 
arisen to adorn her ancient head in gingham, and to stand like a 
pillar of desolation in that lonely land. 

The wearing of the sunbonnet somehow indicates the mysterious 
parting of the ways where child and maiden say "Farewell." Although 
there are thin, stout, and awkward, sunbonnetless girls in abundance, 
idly hanging about the cabin thresholds, if there be one slim figure, 
hardly to be distinguished from its mates, except by its pink or blue 
head-covering, the wearer has thus published to her little social back- 
woods world that she has "put away childish things." But it is only 
a fieeting glimpse of the round chin and the young, slender throat 
in the twilight of pink calico before "the stranger in that strange 
land" is borne away to dream, perhaps, of a humble romance begin- 
ning in the beautiful country of the sunbonnet 



A Study of Mountains 



In one particular the little town of Marion, Virginia, exceeds the 
fame of "the city of the seven hills" from the fact that within its 
modest environs are many times that number of elevations. 

These miniature mountains, which are really foothills of the 
mighty Alleghanies, are called "knobs" in the South. As they are 
softened and rounded in outline by the growth of coarse grass and 
shrubs that cover them, they curiously resemble huge green boulders 
that some gigantic power has rolled together. In many places their 
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coutact is fio close as to appear, at a distant view, somewhat uncom- 
fortable. 

It is, therefore, a poor imagination that fails to impute a fas- 
cinating personality to these numerous progeny of the parent range, 
whose offspring so good-humoredly accept the conditions of their 
fate, and they seem to find a super-terrestrial happiness in the over- 
crowding of their comrades. 

A score of demure little members of the "Knob family" afford 
homesteads or farms for the inhabitants of Marion, and a picturesque 
herbage is permitted to run riot over a ridge of hillocks where cat- 
tle and sheep find pasturage. Cows or sheep, knee-deep in daisies, on 
one of these unique round-tops, which have a background of blue- 
green foliage towering to the sky, cannot fail to tempt the ready artist 
of the kodak; while houses and bams, here and there, in their setting 
of green, scarcely obtrude upon the peaceful scene except as they 
denote the human chord in this symphony of nature. 

Thus, shut in by a guardian circle of higher peaks, the little city 
of the hills sees the stars creep across a narrow field of night; and 
its spires prick a faultless blue that is a mere arc of the great dome 
which roofs the world. 

These mountains have many aspects, and they are constantly 
changing their expression; for while one patient fellow is destined 
eternally to peep over the shoulders of his stolid twin brothers, who 
appear incapable of understanding his predicament, it is diverting to 
w&tch the play of sunlight upon his wistful countenance, as he gazes 
entranced at the coquetry of a fair princess, near by, who often wraps 
her pretty head in the mistiest of veils. Perhaps it is not vanity, but 
necessity, that forces her to assume this hazy mask, because she is in 
close proximity to a knot of inveterate idlers, who seem to pass their 
time puffing wreaths of vapory smoke into the valleys, and the j veil- 
ing of her charming face is only her maidenly way of showing dis- 
approval. Sometimes, at evening, she dons a fascinator of soft shell- 
pink cloud; and then one really pities the limitations of her admirer. 

Another coterie of green-mantled sages surrounds a beautiful 
plateau, which, every summer, is spread like a bounteous table of the 
gods with fruits and fiowers. while clear water, in an emerald cup, 
bubbles to its pebbled brim. These ancient banqueters have an atmos- 
phere at once genial and yet remote — ^almost as if, with the waning 
of summer beauty, a sense of fading from human vision touched them 
with a tender regret 
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One can but admire the fatherly solicitude that a certain forest- 
crowned patriarch shows for a brave little knob that has a growing 
cornfield in its care. See how he leans protectingly toward this child 
at his feet, to shelter it from the cruel storms that often beat upon 
his noble form; for, like eternal sentinels, these mountains snatch 
many a thunderbolt from the valleys. And, would one learn their 
language, listen to the wind on the heights, as it tells the secret of the 
storms. 

Somewhat beyond the undulating lawns and lazy, meandering 
country roads, stands the last of this majestic family circle, about to 
bid farewell to their Southern kinsfolk; and, favored by the sun, 
they seem to blush and "cast a longing, lingering look behind" before 
they slowly wend their way northward in the great caravan of the 
Alleghanies. 



Mandy Lu 



Mandy Lu was a bit of a philosopher and an infant astronomer, 
although she had never heard of such learned terms in all of her 
short life; for the sanctum of her quaint thoughts was the low door- 
stone of her mother's cabin, as she read, with uplifted eyes, the wide 
page of Night's wonderful book. 

One beautiful star-lit evening, I found her studying the brilliant 
constellation of Orion. But to the story of that hero, as I related it, 
she was utterly indifferent, perferring to imagine that the stars of 
his belt and dagger were flocks of golden-winged birds flying straight 
across the sky. Mandy Lu made her own map of the heavens, and 
some of her fancies were certainly original. 

"I knows I'se jes' a lir cuUud guhl. Miss Helen; but I got heaps 
tuh t'ink 'bout. Mammy say she nevah 'spec' meh tuh git sense 
intuh dis hyah woolly haid; but hit kindah keeps de baid t'inks out 
purtendin' 'bout t'ings. Wen I looks up en de night-time, all de 111' 
stars wink down at Mandy Lu,'sef tuh say dey knows I'se hungray an' 
lonesome, an' dey wahntah tell meh 'bout dem jolly times up dyah 
dat meks 'em snap an' blink so. An' dyah's de teeny moon! I 'clar', 
hit tickles meh tuh hyah how some folks 'gin tuh sigh an' breave 
hard jes' es dey kotches sight ob dat dyah 'silvah bow' hangin' high 
up yandah! Wat you reckon. Miss Helen, I calls hit tuh mehse'f? 
Wy, jes' a big, big slice ob watahmillion. Doan' lafl at meh, 'caze I 
wisht I jes' cud bite meh teef en hit sometime, w'en mammy's braid's 
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done gone. I doesnt' feel so hungray w'en de ole moon's lookin' down; 
fo' I see how he's done been tagged by er lir yallah star plumb 
eround de sky. But hit's nevah kotched up yit. Miss Helen! Ole 
moon, he shut one eye an' laff de jruddah side ob he mouf, an' heist 
he eyebrows, 'ef he say, 'Mandy Lu, you all watch meh slip 'way f om 
dat dyah lil' fool star.' An', I 'clar'. Miss Helen, I jes' mos' feel 
tickled tub defT ef dat dyah lil' weeny star cud ketch ole moon one ob 
dese hyah nights! Miss Helen, w'at you reckon's en dat dyah 
mon'trous big dippah up yandah? Dat dyah littlest one, you done 
show meh, is al'ays upside down; an' nuffin's spilltet yit, lessen hit 
was po'red out long time ergo. My mammy say she 'membah mos' 
dcm stars jes' keep dat erway' bout long's she knowed 'em. Hit 
cert'ney am cu'yus how dem stars an' ole moon stay Jes' so widout 
tumblin' right down on top ob we alls haids. 'Gawd keep 'em dyah,' 
Miss Helen? My Ian'! but he po'ful strong an' smart; Wisht he'd 
put Mandy Lu up yandah some fine night! Yas, mammy, I'se er-hur'en 
right in dis berry minute!" And, as my imaginative little companion 
vanished into the unromantic cabin, I, too, began to have strange 
visions of the wondrous night fashioned of the majesty of skies and 
stars, and the shining eyes of Mandy Lu. 



The Ministration of Maud 

After an absence of nine years from my beloved Virginia, I 
airived in the Old Dominion late at night. And when my sister 
remarked, upon showing me to my room, "Sleep as late as you like, 
my dear, and don't get up until Maud raps at your door," I naturally 
supposed, from the romantic name, that the person referred to was one 
of my numerous and forgotten nieces or a young friend who, in the 
pleasant Southern way, was helping my hostess sister in the exigen- 
cies of her present over-taxed hospitality. I therefore determined to 
respond promptly to the beautiful Maud's gentle "tapping at my 
chamber door" — ^to "only this and nothing more." 

Some time after a juvenile rooster of the neighborhood had "coo- 
coo-coocooed" cordially to his next-door comrade, and a prolonged 
early morning salute had been crowed all over the town of Marion, 
I was aware of a subdued shuffling and a cautious thumping upon the 
oak panels of the door beside my bed. Signifying my state of wake- 
fulness in the true Western interrogatory tone, I unlocked the door, 
as a strong suspicion seized me that my summoner to the novel expe- 
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riences of the day was not the aristocratic maiden of my expectation. 

Ye shades of Zenobia and Cleopatra! what Oriental was this? 
Not a "Maud" who is forever associated with moonlit gardens, roses, 
and romance, but another Maud, with a complexion that would cause 
a stove to look pale! Over a head shaped like a cocoanut, stem upper- 
most, were disposed kinky ropes of blackest wool, so tightly "napped" 
as to display spaces of bare, dark skin between. Her nose was lati- 
tudinally expanded above flat, wide lips, whose eftort to conceal a 
double row of white teeth gave her face an expression of perpetual 
mirth. The eyes were beaming with frank curiosity, and her chin 
seemed to have receded into a neck of polished basalt. Below was 
an ungirdled length of dark gingham. The apparition spoke, and 
its voice, a full and soft contralto, melted upon the air with its strain 
of long-unheard music. I stared. She smiled. "Miss Helen, bre'k- 
fus done be ready en 'bout half a hou'. I done fetch de hot watah» 
Miss Helen." 

Feeling that the witchery of old associations had begun, I closed 
the door. So the accumulation of years in Chicago cracked, peeled, 
and dropped ofT; and I was rejuvenated. To be "Miss Helen" once 
more to somebody was a draught of the elixir of life; and the slum- 
bering spirit of youth in my heart awoke and sang. 

The Case of yane Emma 

Jane Emma was washing dishes. This was merely a pastime with 
her between the preparation and the serving of the three daily meals 
for a family of seven younger brothers and sisters. Her memory could 
not go back to the time when she was a petted baby, for her earliest 
confused recollections were of others scarcely smaller than herself 
contending with her for the scant notice which a busy, fretted mother 
could give to three or four "troublesome comforts," who were always 
rolling about under foot. 

It was therefore a proud but fateful moment for poor Jane Emma 
when someone unwittingly hoisted her plump little person to the top 
of a starch-box and, tucking a towel under her double-chin, intimated 
that she might dabble in the rainbow-hued suds and souse the cups and 
plates up and down in the foamy water as long as she liked. The 
other children had not this privilege; and, although they crawled to 
the base of her humble pedestal and lifted up beseeching hands and 
voices, something gave Jane Emma the spirit to withstand their plead- 
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ing. From that moment her destiny was fixed; and metaphorically 
she never descended from her enylable position. 

Later on the dear, familiar advice of relatives and bosom-friends 
persuaded the tired, weak mother to depend more and more upon her 
little daughter; and often Jane Emma would overhear the pleased 
comment to visitors that "her eldest child was decidedly domestic in 
her tastes." Then poor Jane Emma would bravely gulp down a big 
lump in her throat and plunge her little rough red hands deeper Into 
the dish-pan. Attending school regularly began to interfere with her 
accumulating duties and household cares, and as work developed the 
child into an awkward girl, large for her age, and with that rawness 
of manner which seems engendered of kitchen service, it was not 
surprising that Jane Emma gradually withdrew from her quondam 
schoolmates, and that books became less and less seen in her hands. 
Environment was moulding the character of the young woman, and 
all her physical and mental endowments seemed to be expressed in 
domestic activities. 

In the course of nature, Jane Emma became the head of the 
family; for when she was five-and-twenty years of age, her parents 
died, leaving to her the responsibility of keeping her five brothers in 
school or college. It was one of her unselfish compensations that 
"the boys" were students of promise, as with frugality and rare com- 
monsense she managed the meagre finances and the affairs of the home 
so that no one clearly divined the priceless gift of her personality 
offered for her family. She saw her sisters about to be married with- 
out seriously thinking of their obligations to her or of waiting to 
lighten her burdens. 

These thoughts were passing in the mind of Mrs. Powell, the new 
minister's wife, as she sat in Jane Emma's neat kitchen watching the 
patient girl at her "eternal dish-washing." Jane Emma had uncon- 
sciously given that lady a glimpse of her thwarted ambitions, and the 
visitor was silently praying for wisdom to speak words of comfort 
and hope. 

A window, by the sink, opened upon a view of rich fields and 
farmlands, checkered green and yellow, that stretched far and wide, 
sloping to unseen valleys or to a broad, beautiful, sunny plain walled 
by azure mists, folded on each other like dissolving clouds grow- 
ing ever fainter against a golden sky. 

Jane Emma smiled and pointed southward with a soapy fore- 
finger at the wonderful vision of the distant "Blue Ridge." 

"After all, ma'am, I have my duty, that, and God!" 
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The Gypsy* s Grave 



It was a little low mound, scarce three feet long, hidden in the 
summer grasses which mantled the sloping shoulder of a village hill- 
side. Although unmarked and sunken, that bit of heaped-up earth 
had the unmistakable narrow rounded shape which ever denotes the 
last resting-place of something that has once been alive and human. 
Almost stumbling over it, I drew back with the instinctive awe that 
holds us in the presence of the dead. And, as if it were an open 
casket or a cradle, I saw the dreamless little form beneath, — ^the pretty 
hands shut like pale rosebuds, folded leaf on leaf; the pure face, a 
mask of frozen beauty; the tiny, quiet feet pressed against the silken 
nest; and the soft white dress strewn with blossoms and wet with 
tears. 

Not twenty rods away was the rough stone wall of a burial-ground, 
where, in decorous order, were gathered the graves of the village 
dead. Here and there, through the green gloom of cypress and cedar, 
could be seen a few white fingers of stone pointing piteously to 
Heaven; plots of roses giving all their sweetness to the still, warm 
air and bright-plumaged birds piping sleepy vespers to the myrtle- 
crowned mounds. Why was this little one at my feet left outside to 
the chance notice of passers-by, with never a stone nor a flower to 
make the mound seem other than a hillock in the wild field-grass? 
And then I divined the story — a mere clause in the great book of 
human sorrow — ^that a band of gypsies coming to the peaceful village 
left their dead baby as near to the Christian graves as they dared, 
and then went on their aimless way, looking back, perhaps, through 
tears as real as mine. 



Jily Pickaninny 



From the first moment I called him mine, although in the early 
days of our acquaintance I was often caused a degree of mental exer- 
cise to distinguish him anew from the tangle of black, brown and 
yellow pickaninnies that usually rolled about upon the clean cabin 
floor. 

I was in search of a laundress for my summer wardrobe when I 
stumbled upon him; and I promptly made terms with Martha, his 
buxom, good-natured mother, on his account I soon discovered that 
the promiscuous assortment of pickaninnies was obviously unpleas- 
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ant to his small feelings. A certain sensitive individuality appealed 
to me magnetically from his soft, velvety eyes as lie looked backward 
over his dimpled, bare shoulder; and, snatching him out of the vor- 
tex of agitated limbs, I carried him to a little brook, which gurgled 
pleasantly near by the humble homestead; and I taught him to toss 
pebbles into its sparkling waters. I could then examine my new 
possession; and I saw with delight that his soft pink lips, which 
had been drawn down in the pathetic pucker of unreasoning grief, 
relaxed prettily over the whitest of even teeth. His skin, of a rich, 
pale brown, was almost transparent, as if a light shone dimly through 
amber-tinted bisque. His shapely head was thickly covered with soft 
rings of black hair; and each feature was delicately moulded in baby- 
hood's charming curves and outlines. As a white child he would have 
been cherubic; as a pickaninny he was simply angelic. It was not 
alone his beauty but his bright, naive interest in things around him, 
that made him unlike his commonplace sisters and brothers and that 
differentiated him from a little animal. Although, at first, I must 
confess that I thought of him as something to be cuddled and enjoyed 
very much as if he had been a choice puppy or a valuable kind of 
kitten. But gradually my pickaninny began to assert himself; and I 
was happy in entertaining vague dreams of his destiny. I learned 
that one of his grandmothers had been a slave in a fine old family 
of Virginia; and for many years she had been in personal attendance 
upon one of the rare women of the South. 

Perhaps his name, John, also had something to do with his 
exclusiveness; but I often wondered uneasily how he was to throw 
off the double shackles of poverty and of color. So it was that my 
socialistic conscience suffered many a pang; although seriously 
lacing the problem of his future was not to be done while I could 
«ee his winning smile and find pleasure in his innocent, playful ways. 

His mother took much pride in him; and, doubtless, the exquisite 
quality of her ironing was due to my evident fondness for her little 
John, who was, in her version, "de bestest ob de whole bunch. Miss 
Helen. But you all gwine spile him sho 'nough; fo' w'at he gwine 
■do w'en you all leab him?" 

I did not like to think of the inevitable event of my departure 
tor Chicago in September; and sometimes I prayed to little John's 
Heavenly Father to give him a better chance in this big, dark experi- 
ment called life than befalls the majority of his race. 

I saw my pickaninny frequently that summer (it was the second 
In his short life), and I tried to compensate him for fate's limita- 
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tions by adding to his stock of playthings and to his wee wardrobe. 
I loved to notice his rapid growth in intelligence; and visions of 
Hampton Carlisle and of Booker Washington's great plans for his 
people inspired me to shape certain hopes for little John's future. 

I had known him several months when, late in August, I went for 
a few days to visit friends in a distant part of the county. I returned 
one evening and was met by Martha, bringing home my washing. 
My first Question, of course, was for baby. 

"He not right peaht. Miss Helen. He seem putty baid yistuhday 
an' de day befo', but he some bettah dis mohnin'." 

"Have you had a doctor?" I asked. 

"Yas, Miss Helen, but he ain't say perzackly w'at de mattah." 

"Very well, Martha; I'll be down early In the morning to see 
him," I said, paying and dismissing her. 

Some time in the night I heard the shutters of my bedroom win- 
dow rattle (for I slept on the ground floor), and a sobbing voice say- 
ing, "O Miss Helen, come quick. Meh baby's took awful baid." 

Fear and love gave speed to my feet; and soon I was hurrying 
into the dread presence of the great enemy, who coveted even this 
poor, insignificant life; and a rush of rebellious thoughts filled my 
bewildered mind. The dear little fellow lay on a pillow, his round 
arms thrown convulsively above his head — ^while the large, dark eyes 
rolled in that wild agony of unconsciousness which is beyond human 
skill to awaken. As I glanced hopelessly at the white-haired doctor, 
I saw that his lips were set in the grim expression of helplessness that 
makes a mockery of science. There was little to be done, and I took 
my pickaninny from a woman who had kindly come in to assist; 
and sitting so that Martha could not see the spasms shake the pretty 
little form, I waited for the end. The woman went noiselessly to 
the door, and presently two men and another woman entered to stand 
awed beside the dying child. Without apparent hesitation, they sang, 
with bowed heads. "Nobody knows de trouble I sees. Lord." Those 
nature-taught voices, modulated by the weird emotion that is the 
genius of their race, filled the small room like a breath of divine 
melody. Then, with scarcely a break except a melodious change of 
key, came the soft, sustained notes of "Swing Low. Sweet Chariot" 
and on the dying strains of that quaint hymn my pickaninny's soul 
was borne up to its Heavenly home. 

On the little white headstone, which now marks his tiny grave, 
I thought it no disrespect to the angels and to the pure souls of white 
children to add, after his noble name of John: "Of such is the King- 
dom of Heaven." 
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Aunt DinaBs Recipe for Plum Cake 

Yo' wants meli rule £o' meckin' Chris'mas plum-cake? Bless my soul. 
If I kin membah jes w'at goes en dat dyah yaller bowl 
Wha I done mix buttah, sugar, aigs, cur'nts, cit'on, raisins, spice, 
Sence ole Miss brung hit f'om de chiny-sto', so smoove an' nice! 
An' dat was 'bout de time dat loony Yankee, ole John Brown, 
Come down so brash fo' tah git us niggabs en dis byah town 
Tub fight agin ou' marsters dat we'd toted en ou' ahms. 
Now, chile, don't meddle wid dem aigs, de cake '11 come tub hahm, 
'Cep' yo' crack 'em jes so on de aige o' dis hyah platter. 
I ain' perticler so 'se dyahs 'nough; but mine how you spattah 
Dem whites eroun', meh honey; swish 'em strong, but swish 'em slow 
Twell dey piles up high'r an' high'r lak gret heaps of drifted snow 
Dat falls en a wintah's night tub fill de mountain gaps, 
Wha onct I seed a movin' ribber ob Yankee blue-caps 
Come stealin' on ole Harper's town. (Dat was befo' you'se bohn.) 
Now I beats de buttah 'n sugar lak I wollops lil' Tawm. 
Nex' I sifts de fiou'. — ^wha dat triflin' niggah Car'line? 
Hyah! mine dem yelks, gal; — seem lak yo' ain' no kin ob mine! 
Git dem stoned raisins; dredge dem cur'nts. Am dat cit'on sliced? 
Keep astir'n. Hayah de brandy. (Tink dat dough am proper spiced?) 
Nevah seed a bettah battah en dat ole yaller mouf ! 
Might aknowed "Aunt Dinah" mecks de bes' plum-cake en de Souf ! 
Well, now, meh honey, you-alls talkin' sense; w'en Chris'mas comin' 
Kinder mecks meh ole bones younger, 's ef I heahs de banjo strummin'; 
But jes mine dis po'tant rule, — spite ob good tings, sich an' sich, 
W'en yo' gits 'em all tuhgedder, 'tis gumption mecks de plum-cake 
rich! 



A Fable About Gems 



An earnest youth once applied to the chief goldsmith in his town 
to learn the art of making beautiful and ornamental things. 

He had heard that the goldsmith was a particular workman, hay- 
ing a refined sense of beauty and a regard to fitness in the selection 
of every jewel to be used, besides a rare honor about duplicating 
another man's pattern or design. And when he stood before this 
serious craftsman, he hoped that his willingness to work hard would 
gain for him the privilege of becoming an apprentice. The goldsmith 
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noticed the youth's clear eyes and slender hands, and at once took 
him into the storeroom where all the most beautiful and choicest 
articles for adornment were kept. 

"Look at these carefully, my son; examine their workmanship; 
enjoy what is best; and, by-and-by, you may come into my lapidary- 
shop and learn the uses of the tools and the wheel which are only for 
advanced workmen. I cannot trust you with them now; but try to 
detect if there be any flaws in all these brilliant objects; and some- 
time you will become adept in choosing the most appropriate Jewels 
for your purpose." 

Then the master opened a ponderous chest, dark with age, con- 
taining thousands of shining stones neatly arranged in twenty-six 
trays. Lightly touching one here and there, he said, "These are the 
real riches of Time, cut and polished by the hands of great craftsmen. 
And when you understand their value, see to it that you make their 
silver or golden setting absolutely your own, for a design is sacred 
to its maker. You need not hope to improve upon these royal rubies, 
emeralds, diamonds, or sapphires, for their facets already reflect 
the mysterious colors of nature. Some have come to us from other 
treasuries, exquisite in shape and full of lustre; others are the often- 
neglected gems of our humbler forefathers, whose pearls, amethysts, 
and garnets yet have graced the queen called Fame." 

Then, pointing to the priceless tiaras, brooches, bracelets, and 
rings that shone in their cases on the walls, the goldsmith went away 
and left the youth in the midst of all that pure and radiant beauty. 

Awhile he lingered, studying closely those unique or costly settings 
until a light began to bum in his own soul. Somehow he found at 
hand a bit of gold and melted it in the flame of his thought Then 
swiftly he wrought it into a form, and deftly set it with glowing stones 
taken from the ancient chest near by. At last it lay in his palm — a 
simple ring, but all his own; and, trembling with the wine of pride, 
he went and gave it to his master. And thus, touching hand to hand, 
all was changed. The apprenticed-youth saw himself a student; the 
jewel-room a library; the chest of richest stories a dictionary; his 
ring a poem; and the master, — ^who shall say? 
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'The Discontented Fay 



The moon one night, 

A shallop Blight, 
Loosed her moorings in the west. 

A winsome wight. 

In sad despite. 
Within would be at rest. 
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'Take me," he cried, 

'Where spirits hide 
Their pain from mortal eyes. 

In waves of light 

To lose this blight 
And drown my weary sighs. 

The homed prow 

Is drifting now 
On the sea of azure air. 

No cloud afloat. 

Beside the boat. 
Above the world so fair. 



On that blue tide 
With pennons wide 

She went her trackless way 
Without a care, 
Safe, sheltered there. 

The elf in rapture lay. 
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By light afar 

From falling star 
She sighted a wondrous lea. 

Where timeless lands 

Had silent sands 
That rimmed a tideless sea. 

A filmy strand 

Dropped on the sand. 
Held down the keel at last. 

The fay slept on; — 

There was no sun 
O'er that island of the Past. 

A sound remote, 

A pleading note, 
Now filled the night with song. 

"Oh, moon," he cried, 

"Swift, onward glide; 
I'ye lingered here too long." 



His grief grew mute. 

That heavenly lute 
Had stilled it in its hirth. 

From out the boat« 

A starry mote. 
The fay fiew down to earth. 
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71? a Belated Fly 



Pause, wanderer of the blue-gauze wing, 
For I thy graces fain would sing! 
Unhonored thou by poet's art; 
A humble pen must needs essay 
Thy story of a summer's day. 

When Mays with flowers the meads adorn, 
E'en with the fairest thou art bom. 

I welcome then, with grateful heart. 
That prelude of a cheerful strain — 
Thy gentle buzz upon the pane. 

Thou tiny harbinger of spring. 
Who comest ere the robin's wing 

Has brought him from the far Southland; 
More constant than the song of bird, 
Thy merry, endless hum is heard. 

When summer breezes shrivel up 
The violet and buttercup. 

Thine ancient foe, the maid, has planned. 
With cruel cloth and fatal broom. 
For all thy kin, an early doom. 

There lies the sticky plain whereon 
"Tanglefoot" seems their "Marathon." 

There did thy comrades strive and die! 
Then mixes she the poison bowl. 
(Alas! for thy atomic soul!) 

For, bending at the sweetened brink, 
I see thee with the others drink. 

(I would have saved thee, foolish fly!) 

But now, too late, thy day is fled, 

And I must name thee with the dead! 

But, mayhap, when the spring comes 'round. 

Tour little song may then be found — 

An echo of a ghostly fly 

Who, left alone, preferred to die. 
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The Revolt of the Fairy 



The old, walled flower-garden was to be demolished to make way 
for a row of ugly, modem, brick houses, and the oldest inhabitants 
of that neighborhood would be obliged to move. The big creature 
who owned the great house and grounds was overheard bargaining 
with another queer being, who spoke in unknown terms of dollars 
and cents, to remove the homes of the fairies to a distant conserva- 
tory. For generations unnumbered the F. F. F.'s had lived on 
Gladiolus Avenue or Rose Terrace, and this dire news, coming without 
warning, caused a sensation in many a tiny, aristocratic breast. The 
elf who peddled dew drops and pollen breakfast-food to all the second 
families occupying the Morning-glory Flats and the Hollyhock Sky- 
scrapers, retailed also this fresh gossip at advanced prices to his 
agitated customers, whose wee faces appeared at each oriel window, 
regardless of the coming dawn and the approach of a human foot- 
step. As the gardener laid down his terrible implements of destruc- 
tion, Fayton trembled. The Cobweb Elevator stopped its noiseless 
running while the spider-operator was busily stretching telephone 
wires across to Iris Court, and messages thrilled along the shining 
threads to set all the lily-bells a-ringing. 

A rustle of gossamer robes and a strain of sweet odors filling the 
air announced the presence of the frightened Queen and her terrified 
attendants, for Orchid Palace was the first to be threatened, and 
royalty had fied in all its glory to seek protection from her lojral 
subjects. Around her dethroned majesty gathered the fairest Kingdom 
on earth pledging loving service to its Queen. The wise ones from 
Pansy University were there with the humble folks from Dandelion 
Commons; the pale dwellers of Candy-tuft Alley were familiarly 
jostling the smart set from Petunia Place, and Gladiolus Avenue was 
actually condescending to Portulacca Street. But, alas, how helpless 
was this revolution in miniature against a single human hand! For, 
as the gardener began to loosen the roots of a stately rose-bush, 
something brushed his face and a whir of invisible wings teased his 
ear; but to his dull eyes there was only a soft, iridescent mist hover- 
ing over the old flower-beds. At last the sun peeped over the wall, 
but there was now no hiding place for the poor fairies* and they 
must perish pitifully in the awful light of day. Yet one escape 
might be found, and it was the vender of dewdrops who espied it 
A window in the great house was invitingly open, and can we blame 
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Him that he thought only of his own safety and selfishly turned his 
back on his doomed Kinspeople? Not a moment was to be lost; so 
with a £lad» upward spring, the fay mounted a passing zephyr and 
blew into a dim and beautiful room. On a bed of downy white and 
yellow lay a sleeping child — one hand like a crumpled rose-leaf flut- 
tering with the motion of each balmy breath, and into that warm, 
pink nest crept the solitary little elf. 

Outside the brown, upturned soil and the broken, ruined abodes 
of his people told the sad end of the Fairy Kingdom. And he some- 
times sadly wonders if it were a kind fate that kept him to be the 
baby's playmate. But to only one other has he ever revealed him- 
self, for often when the moonbeams tap with light fingers upon the 
nursery window, he will cry out that he is coming by-and-by; but 
while the baby loves him, he must stay. And then one, who studies 
the language of the poets, has learned to know him, too, and blesses 
him for his constancy. 



A Legend 



A mountain-spring once came a long Journey from the depths of 
the dark old earth, and struggled through rough stones and sand to 
reach the light, so that she could lay her firstborn in a cosy, mossy 
hollow. For some time the little one slept in its fern-curtained cradle; 
but one day a saucy zephyr parted the delicate green draperies, and 
the prying sun peeped in. When he saw what a delicious drink the 
cool water would be for his parched lips, he began to beckon with his 
long fingers to the lazy, sleepy little pool to come out; and the zephjrr, 
being an idle fellow, whispered that he knew a fine game for the three 
to play. At first the water wrinkled its placid face, being loth to leave 
the cool gloom behind the beautiful, quivering ferns; but when its 
mother said that it might go, very soon out came one tiny foot and 
then the other, shyly displaying their crystal slippers. The poor, 
innocent pool found itself at the top of a great hill, and it could see 
nothing but a great blue wall before it and the burning face of the 
sun. "Ha! ha!" laughed the merry fellow, "now I'll have my drink!" 
And the sly zephyr, which had changed itself into a mighty wind by 
this time, joined in with a whistle, "I'm thirsty too." (For a sad 
pair of rogues are the sun and the wind when they play together.) 

The little brook, for that was its name now, thought that it must 
run for its life; and gathering all its strength, it dashed bravely down- 
hill until, gaining the level meadows, it paused for breath, while the 
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kind clouds muffled the scorching sun, and the fickle wind went off 
to chase hoys' hats and to disturb peaceful people generally. 

The little brook began to feel swollen with pride, because it im- 
agined that Jt had won the race; and meeting a few rough rocks 
and knobby pebbles in its path, it fretted and murmured because they 
were not covered with soft, comfortable moss. When the clovers and 
pretty blue-eyed grasses wanted to bathe their faces in the clear water, 
the brook became really uncivil, chattering and fuming, as if it were 
made for better things than to be a posy's basin. But when the cold 
night came and stared down with thousands of sharp, glittering eyes, 
how the foolish brook wished for the broad smile of the jolly old sun 
to warm its shivering waters! and how glad it would have been to 
feel the gentle touch of the flowers in that lonely darkness! 

By-and-by the morning dawned, as mornings will, and the brook 
was humbled enough to be on better terms with the new day. Al- 
though often finding fault with the big stones which came in its way, 
the brook continued to travel far into a beautiful country during the 
long summer and autumn. Used to moving along at its own pleasure, 
it was much alarmed, one night, when a fiock of tiny frost-elves flew 
down from the far skies and touched its waters with shining wands 
of ice. After that the poor stream lay as cold and still as a stone. 
The big, warm-hearted sun really felt sorry, and tried to kiss it back 
to life, while the wind whispered soft promises of better treatment, 
if it would only run on once more. Then grim Winter came by and 
muffled every object in his white furs, so that the earth seemed to 
sleep in sympathy with the brook. Only the sun and the wind had life 
and motion; until, one day. the brook felt a thousand sharp pricks 
thrill through its cold, stiff body, while something inside seemed to 
crack and shiver the hard bands that held its tender form. Suddenly 
all the pent-up life leaped and rushed forward, tearing off the terrible 
shroud of ice. At last it was free; and^with a sound of unutterable 
joy, it splashed and poured down, down a rocky steep, and so, ever- 
more, was called "Laughing-Water.' 
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A Sage of the Campus 



With a loud, splintering crash the old oak fell headlong to the 
campus, where slow, shuddering motions, ever growing fainter, 
thrilled through all its length of gaunt arms stretched out in impotent 
pain; and the bare twigs, like fleshless fingers, could not so much as 
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clutch at or tear, the cold,, unfeeling earth, but continued to quiver 
hideously long after the trunk was quite still. A spatter of yellowish 
chips strewed the wet mould; and from the hacked and hollow stump 
an odor of woody mustiness polluted the spring air; for the tree was 
the victim of a hidden disease, and death had begun to creep upward 
within the fine, stalwart body. And now the poor oak lay just 
a measure of the conscious years since it first pushed up into the light 
and felt the tender touch of sun and breeze. How eager it had been 
to stretch up and grow tall enough to put out welcoming arms towards 
the birds and the squirrels, that could not refuse the friendly shelter 
of the thick glossy foliage! And as the seasons ever circled from green 
to brown, what pride the oak took in its spreading verdure and in its 
ability, each spring, to lift nearer to the soft, rainless blue its top- 
most tuft of pale leaves! 

As time passed, others of his family clustered around him, and 
close and loving was their companionship, with the same sun to warm 
them and the wind to play wonderful fantasia in their branches. When 
storms beat upon them, sometimes their bared arms would intertwine, 
and whispers would pass from twig to twig, as if some sly jest 
animated the grave trees with sudden laughter and suggested shak- 
ing down a rattling shower of browned acorns upon the heads of two 
students who had sought shelter beneath. How the old gossips 
leaned and listened — hearing, in the course of years, such queer things 
about the endless throng that went about with books! and having 
treasured the bits of wisdom thus wafted to them, on winter nights 
they were apt to wail out a mysterious adagio to the solemn accom- 
paniment of the lake. But now it was all over — ^the sage of the campus 
had fallen! Let his grieving companions of the grove toss their naked 
arms in wild, unutterable agony and the waves beat a funeral dirge 
upon the shore! 

The wood-chopper picked up his axe and, carelessly whistling, 
counted the distinct rings in the fallen trunk. "Whew, two hundred 
and ten! An auld feller he was." 



A Humble Santa Claus 

It was only a stubby branch from one of a group of Christmas 
trees, which stood outside a butcher's shop, but to little Jim it might 
have been as stately a pine as any of them that were destined to bear 
such wonderful fruit! It rather added to the charm of possession that 
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he had secretly torn It from the parent-hough, for Jim was a gamin, 
who habitually broke the tenth and the eight commandments together. 
But this time there was an unselfish reason for risking detection and 
probable punishment, because his baby sister would have no Christ- 
mas-tree unless he provided one. Their mother could barely give 
them bread and potatoes. 

Jim's resources for making money were limited, but he always 
had his wits and his hands. Besides, when he did earn a few cents 
he was sure to lose them, for pockets full of holes are not safe depos- 
itories, and a cap-lining is equally uncertain, since a cap can be easily 
jerked into the mud, and have all its wealth of pennies pass into 
other hands. Therefore Jim's way was to spend quickly all that he 
earned; and on this late December afternoon he had not an available 
copper. 

At the Mission Sundaynschool, on last Christmas, he had seen a 
great tree trimmed with strings of pop-corn and cranberries, gilded 
balls and dozens of colored candles. But little MoUie would never 
learn to walk, and he now determined to bring Christmas home to 
her. The spicy odor of the fresh evergreens was becoming to his sense 
of holiday necessities as the smell of a well-cooked dinner to his long- 
ing appetite, and it was merely a matter of ways and means how to 
procure a real tree and something to put on it No one saw the theft, 
for the pine trembled and seemingly drooped its branches as if to 
conceal the unsightly gash in its side. 

When Jim had hidden the bit of green under an empty barrel, 
he looked about for suitable trimmings. Through the frosted window 
he caught glimpses of tempting fruits and vegetables. Jim did not 
know the names or the flavors of many of them, but they all looked 
"tasty" to the hungry boy; and his mouth began to water at sight of 
familiar oranges and bananas, so that his fingers groped absently 
about his baggy pockets, which seemed somehow strangely accustomed 
to those succulent dainties. 

As I have intimated, Jim's wits were in partnership with two 
nimble hands, and the next time the shop door opened he walked in 
to get a better view of the Christmas market. For some time he stood 
watching the stream of holiday purchasers ordering fowl, vegetables, 
fruit and groceries in such quantities as almost to cause the old cap 
to rise from his astonished brow. As no one noticed the small in- 
truder, he cautiously moved nearer to the boxes and barrels which 
contained the special objects of his covetous search. His face now 
became quite expressionless, while his thin hands began a curious outr 
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ward motion, as if they were attached to the arms by rubber bands 
that could be quickly lengthened or shortened in the region of his 
trousers' pockets. He remembered that only the largest oranges and 
apples could be safely secreted thus, (on account of the propensity 
of smaller objects to slip through the holes) and it required care to 
manipulate the fruit successfully. Some peppermint canes were hang- 
ing among the holly wreathes across the big window, and chance 
favored Jim, for a hurrying clerk carelessly knocked several upon the 
floor, breaking the brittle candy into many pieces. No one cared that 
he picked them out of the sawdust, nor were a few handfuls of cran- 
berries or nuts missed from their respective boxes. By this time, the 
bosom of Jim's dirty cotton shirt began to look alarmingly Inflated. 

In the street again to snatch his pine branch from its hiding- 
place; but what a different boy it was, scudding over the snowy pave- 
ment down an alley, up a back-street, around another turn into a 
teeming thoroughfare, dodging cars, carts, and horses, along a dark, 
ill-lighted by-street of the slums! 

Jim cautiously opened a door and peered into the darkened spaces 
of a room. "It's me, MoUie. Sure, Oi's got somethin' fur ye." A soft, 
sibilant breathing came from the direction of the bed. He felt his 
way towards the stove, whose friendly eyes gleamed cheerily in the 
gloom. 

"MoUie!" He whispered. No answer. 

"Sure, Oi'll trim me Christmas-tree and shurprise her." Then his 
quick fingers began their labor of love. Propping the branch between 
sticks of wood, he arranged the apples and oranges at its base. It took 
but a moment to tie some of the largest bits of candy to the tiny tree, 
but the cranberries puzzled him. Mother was not due for an hour, and 
MoUie might awaken before her return. Across the hall lived Mrs. 
Fllnn, and Jim's necessity might appeal to her motherly heart. He 
was gone scarcely ten minutes, bringing back a gorgeous necklace of 
the ruddy berries to crown the green bough right royally. 

A slow, tired step sounded on the stairs, and their mother came 
in upon a scene to lighten a heavier heart than hers. Mollie sat with 
tightly clasped hands gazing at the poor little pretense of Christmas 
joy, and Jim — ^Jim had forgotten that he was a thief. 



Tom Flynn^s Revenge 



The chimes of St. Michael's were ringing the last notes of the 
evening Angelus; and as the sweet clangor of the bells died slowly 
away in melodious shudderings, a belated acolyte rushed breathlessly 
up the steps of the parish house. Tearing oft his patched, faded coat, 
little Tim Hogan darted into the dark sacristy, and with the pre- 
cision of long practice bolted into his scarlet cassock, throwing over 
it the lace-trimmed, linen cotta which happily concealed row of dis- 
united buttons and buttonholes. The fingers of Tim's not over-clean 
left hand then sought his convenient moist tongue, after which they 
attempted to subdue the rampant aspect of his abundant red hair, 
while with the forefinger of his right hand, rapidly applied to his 
forehead, breast, and either shoulder, he made the sign of the cross. 

Father Knowles held up a warning fat hand, but this gesture of 
reproach was softened by a glance of such kindly sympathy as to 
send Tim's hot Irish blood surging in pink waves of confusion to 
his hair. Plainly, little Tim Hogan was a favorite with the easy- 
going priest; so that black and lowering were the looks of another 
boy who also assisted in the vesper services. He, Tom Flynn, had 
been punctual to the moment. Even before Father Knowles had 
sleepily donned his own capacious vestments, Tom was correctly 
attired; and, truly, "Solomon in all his glory was not arrayed like 
one of these" little acolytes. 

Obeying the priest's quiet order, Tim stepped nimbly into line 
and took from an assistant a lighted censer. Once before the altar, 
the boys performed their perfunctory duty of swinging the smoking 
vessels; and, as the fragrant clouds of incense permeated the atmos- 
phere of the dark church, stified coughs could be heard among the 
kneeling worshipers. Seen through the ascending misty smoke, the 
faces of Tom and Tim grew dim and remote; while two praying 
mothers looked upon their respective sons as they might have gazed 
at angels. And the heart of one boy was full of Joy and peace, while 
the heart of the other was full of hatred and revenge. 

It was not the first time that Father Knowles had tacitly con- 
doned a fault of Tim Hogan's; and Tom Flynn pondered on the ways 
of retribution. 

When, at last the two little scarlet cassocks hung quietly side by 
side in the big sacristy closet, not a fold betrayed the awful antagon- 
ism between the wearers. The cottas, too, were saintly in their white- 
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ness, so that they gave no sign of enmity. But Tom, in his new brown 
suit, went home with his bad thoughts, while Tim lingered in hopes 
of finding something to do for his big friend. 

There was a tinge of sadness upon the ruddy face of the priest 
that night, and Tim's affectionate heart beat to suffocation when 
Father Knowles put a heavy palm on his rough hair. 

"Well, me bye (after vespers, Father Knowles always lapsed into 
the old soft brogue), air ye needin' meh?" And then Tim's eyes were 
as blue as the lakes of Killarney, reflecting the morning skies. It 
was the merest figment of a confession; but Tim's heart grew lighter 
when he had told of his boyish wrong-doings, though the priest, sup- 
pressing a smile, said: "Ah, there'll have to be a pinnance, Tim, me 
bye! A pinnance, de ye moind that, now! Well, well, I have ut — 
ye must dress the altar, Tim, the night, fer Miss Martha Higgins'a 
Mass. Her sowl shud be in purgatory wan year the night." 

Tim fiew home to whisper the proud news to his mother and 
fiew back again, unmindful that Tom was following with something 
black and struggling under his Jacket. 

Qroping in the dim comers of the sacristy for the sombre fur- 
nishings of a memorial service, Tim worked steadily and blithely, 
handling the black cloth hangings reverently, as he draped the high 
altar. Last of all, he brought out from the store-room a long pine 
box, which, when covered with a pall of cr6pe, certainly resembled a 
coffin. 

Tim had had occasion to cross himself frequently during his 
melancholy task, for there had been queer noises in the storerroom 
where he had found the box. But, surely. Father Knowles would never 
give him an unblessed task to do; and the good lady had been a 
saint on earth! So Tim worked on until the last fold of funereal 
drapery was in place. The church was now a chasm of darkness so 
that Tim had to feel his way towards the door of the sacristy. A 
sharp hiss caused him to turn quickly — and there, above the coffin,, 
shone two great green eyes, spitting fire! 

Tom Flynn had his revenge. 



In a Hospital 



It is visitor's day in the Children's Ward and the long room, 
gray-walled and pictureless, is spotlessly clean and bare of every 
homelike touch. The vista of neat cots, each small occupant wan and 
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spent with disease, would be a cheerless monotone of white except 
that sometimes it is a brown head, instead of a golden one, lying 
on the narrow pillow. All is straight and orderly; the white napkins 
on the score of little pine tables are laid foursquare with the cor- 
ners of the room, and each is primly set with a bottle of medicine and 
its accompanying glass and spoon. The east wall is given over to 
several wide windows, and as the blessed sunlight and air are not 
subject to hospital discipline, a stiffly starched curtain is playfully 
fluttered by "the incoming breeze. If those sprites, which we call 
motes in the sunbeam, could be seen, how they must be holding their 
mites of noses as they innocently rush into the close atmosphere 
tainted with fevered breath and with the heavy odor of disinfectants; 
or how glad must be the "shut-in" spirits to escape and mingle with 
the thousand perfumes of spring! 

Here and there a trim, well-laundered nurse glides echolessly 
about the ward smoothing away imaginary wrinkles in a coverlet, or 
regulating the rigid uniformity of the window shades, lest the eye 
of the critical inspector should be offended by a line awry. A buzz- 
ing fly chances in at the open window, for the time of wire-screens 
is not yet, and is quickly pursued; although he manages to elude 
the hand of his would-be destroyer, and impudently tickles the 
peaked nose of a little sleeper. The child stirs and opens his large 
eyes, lustrous with fever; the vigilant nurse is instantly beside him; 
her set smile and professional kindliness meeting his vague, unques- 
tioning gaze. But as he wearily turns his face away, something like 
a timid sense of gratitude that has also a pathetic hint of longing 
touches his consciousness and tears of weakness begin to flow down 
his cheeks. A deprecating, apologetic cough is now heard at the door 
and the attendant, still smiling, recognizes the visitor and kindly 
beckons him to the small cot As his foot awkwardly catches in the 
hemp matting, overthrowing a wooden chair upon the bare floor, 
twenty sleek and closely-shaven heads turn curiously to note the 
unusual disturbance, and the child with a feeble cry of Joy clutches 
the bed-clothes with his trembling claw-like hands. The man, awed 
by the stillness and the cleanliness of the place, sits down on the 
edge of a chair and crushes his old cap against his knees in a vain 
eftort to control the storm of emotions rising in his breast. His 
eyes, sharpened by anxiety, are now eloquent with love and thankful- 
ness. He begins to fumble for something in his ragged pocket and 
with difficulty extricates an orange which he cariefully lays on the 
table where the child's eyes follow it, but seek again the father's 
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face to look their full of love and welcome. Not eyen a touch of 
hands, but only deep breaths, as if each feared to lessen the throbbing 
space between them; and i^oon the strain is too much for the little 
inyalid. The transparent lids slowly droop over the big eyes and the 
thin, bloodless lips part over the small white teeth in that ghastly 
smile that resembles death. 

It is here that the artist with his wonderful brush seemingly 
began his picture, but yet somehow expressed all that I have tried to 
say. On the canvas the father will remain as motionless as the 
child, daring not to disturb that restful slumber. Perhaps he dimly 
wonders if his boy does not dream that he is sitting there. Happy 
little one so to fall asleep, and happy father thus to watch and love 
always! 



'' Besserhearf^ 



This is not the title of a recently-exhumed Egyptian mummy but 
the pet name of a dear little four-year-old's favorite doll. 

How well I recall the distinct visual shock when my eyes first 
encountered the battered features of this modern idol! For, indeed, 
Besserheart closely resembled a heathen war-god or a miniature totem- 
pole. I made her acquaintance on the occasion of a "Doll Show/' 
which was given for charity, where her small mistress had innocently 
and confidently presented her for honors; and certainly Besserheart, 
as I remember her, was an object for charitable consideration. But 
the unimaginative manager of that unique exhibition hesitated about 
accepting so dubious a being among the becurled and beribboned 
beauties that were rapidly accumulating on her hands. However, a 
quick-witted assistant with an eye to increasing the funds, solved the 
difficulty by making a new class where competitors for ugliness might 
be entered. Thus Besserheart had the distinction of creating a de- 
mand for dilapidated and passd specimens of dollkind. Apparently 
every nursery was ransacked for these queer "skeletons in closets," 
and the result was a brave collection of "freaks" in every stage of 
dolorous decline, their very unlovellness giving one that sensation of 
cumulative surprise which makes an inward agony of laughter. But 
none outdid Besserheart, who was, in herself, a complete crescendo of 
hideousness. It required some moments before I could calmly study 
her; and what I then saw was a dirty waxen face tattooed in an im- 
pressionistic manner suggestive of small finger-nails, while a wisp 
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of hair stood upright in a style to delight a Comanche scalp-hunter; 
the snubbed nose was clumsily pieced out with chewing-gum; and, in 
lieu of an accommodating mouth, an empty eye-socket seemed to be 
the opening through which such dainties as pins and buttons were 
thrust for slow digestion. No wonder that her solitary eye had a 
hard glint and, like Jack Bunsby's, saw something this side of Green- 
land! 

With shorter arms than the Venus de Milo; one leg gone at the 
knee, and the other hanging by a few threads to a body, limp from 
loss of sawdust and airily attired in a single garment, whose condi- 
tion was of ''the earth, earthy" — Besserheart was photogn*aphed upon 
my memory. 

If she could be said to have expression, it ought to have been 
called "tired," for the utter lack of atmosphere caused the outlines to 
be deepened into a blas6 homeliness. I began to pity her; and glanc- 
ing across the room at a rainbow-tinted group of new dollies blandly 
smiling into an unknown future, other changes, not so obviously 
wrought by certain small fingers, came to mind; and Besserheart 
assumed a softer aspect while a mist of happy yesterdays wrapped 
her in friendly cloudiness. And then a tiny warm hand slipped into 
mine, even as a contented little voice chattered about the many hand- 
some dolls with their wonderful clothes! There was never a hint of 
jealousy nor consciousness that her own darling was not so attractive 
or desirable; because, no doubt, the spotlessly clean creatures were 
objects not to be handled with all the loving familiarity of her old, 
long-suffering favorite. 

How glad I was when the. awarding of prizes gave a medal to 
Besserheart! although I almost resented the fact that she won it by 
reason of being, in the minds of the astute judges, "positively the 
ugliest doll they ever saw!'' 



Pierrot 



My little friend meets me at the front door whenever I go out 
or come in. I suppose it is the possession of liberty that he vaguely 
recognizes in my goings and comings, and the wish to share my free- 
dom is always with him; although, at a discouraging word, he docilely 
goes back to his particular window-seat to watch me out of sight. 
Then I feel, somewhat contritely, that he will heave a lone-doggie 
sigh and put his dear head on his curly paws to await my return. As 
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I ring the bell he leaps to the doorknob, on the inner side, testifying 
by much barking and vigorous working of his short tail how gladly 
he would open the heavy door. But six pounds of Yorkshire terrier, 
plus all this fervid enthusiasm, equals one hundred pounds of solid 
oak panelling; or, in other words, noise versus weight brings a new 
factor (the maid), who eliminates the obdurate term and solves the 
problem. One hundred minutes of absence warrant a score or so of 
rapturous touches of his warm tongue on my hands and face, before 
he quiets down utterly exhausted with emotion. Short tremors of 
contentment prove that he is not asleep, and the glint of a bright eye, 
through his soft thatch of hair, warns me of his watchfulness. For 
a while I dare not move beyond his Jealous care; and so, to rid myself 
of an almost burdensome attention, I gently roll his ball across the 
floor. R-r-r-rufC! The scamp is ofC, tumbling over the rugs, under the 
tables and chairs, resembling a badly shaken rug himself or an 
animated moth-eaten muff in a series of kinemetographic pictures. 

My small friend has a long English pedigree, and bears the French 
name for a clown. But he is equally as indifferent to ancestry as to a 
libellous appellation, obviously preferring chicken-bones or after- 
dinner coffee to either. Moreover, like the rose, there are reasons why 
one name will do as well as another, so he appropriates all terms of 
endearment to himself. Although soft-hearted, Pierrot is not suscepti- 
1)le to all advances, and his genuine attachments are few. However, 
he is partial to lady callers, a slight sneeze being tantamount to affable 
interest in one's personality. If teased, his growling is really artistic, 
for it is the very perfection of make-believe. 

Next to his human friends he adores the family cat; but he has 
two terrors — a thunder-storm and our parrot, the latter having one 
4ay ill-treated his shoe-button nose on one of its tours of investiga- 
tion. Since then his point-of-view has been socially more elevated and 
less inquisitive. 

But to appreciate Pierrot thoroughly you should see those gentle 
l)rown eyes, that might illumine the face of a child, looking wistfully 
into yours. Then, indeed, you would be quite ready to believe in the 
transmigration of souls. 
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A Tragedy of Memorial Day 

It is an old room full of the dim light of remembered yesterdays. 
An aged woman, by the grace of God a mother, sits in an old oak 
chair, alone, beside the smouldering fire. An open letter lies upon 
her lap, unnoted save by a fondling, wrinkled hand, while her eyes 
of calm, faded blue gaze far down the narrowing vista of memory. 
Over a chair, which is drawn to the chimney-comer, hangs a dark- 
blue coat and cap, the former displaying the tarnished chevrons of a 
cavalry officer of the United States army. Several packages of neatly 
tied letters protrude from a small box which lies on the chair- 
cushion beside the unsheathed sword that strangely denotes a passive 
wasting away of its valiant metal. 

Above the marble mantel-shelf is a portrait of her boy who gave 
himself to their country nearly forty years ago. Once a year she 
enfolds the oval frame with the faded remnant of his treasured flag, 
as if it were a tribute to his bravery that would bring a sense of 
peace to her. Too feeble now to follow the long procession to the 
village grave-yard, she is keeping one more Memorial tryst with these 
inanimate reminders of her vanished happiness. But there are no 
tears in her eyes, to-day; they were all shed so long ago. She can 
even read his loving, boyish letters without that wild, tearing pain 
of those first desolate days when the message came that her only 
son lay dead among the distant pines of Georgia. Then she lived 
and died with him. Tet, on each returning Memorial Day, time gently 
draws another curtain between her and that dark sorrow. Again she 
is thinking of him as the bright-haired boy, her vaunted pride, and 
the staft for her lonely journey through life; and, in dumb wonder, 
she reviews the hard conditions of his choice of duties. "How did 
she ever let him go?" Then the inscrutable "if" of human ques- 
tioning lifts its gaunt face against the dreary shadows of the past. 

The ashes fall in the grate; the far-away funeral dirge dies on the 
May breeze. She has been so long without that strong young arm to 
lean upon — ^the very sound of his voice she can scarcely recall; even 
the soldier-form grows dim and unreal at times. He seems a younger 
boy — a child — a babe — a dream — a shadow on her • heart "God, are 
these poor, mute vestments of his mortality less dear and vital than 
once they were?" Then, leaning her gray head upon a trembling 
hand, she prays in mortal agony lest she forget! 
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